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It was a calm summer’s morning. The sun was already well up in the 

clear sky, but the fields still sparkled with dew; a fresh fragrance was 

wafted from the scarce awakened vales, and in the woods, still hushed and 

damp, the eaily birds carolled gaily. A small village was to be seen on the 

top of a gently sloping hill covered from base to summit with rye which 

had hut lecently bioken into blossom. Along a narrow path leading to 

he village walked a young woman in a white muslin dress and a round 

straw bonnet, carrying a parasol. A boy-servant followed her at some 
distance. 


She moved at a leisurely pace and seemed to be enjoyin 


g her walk. 


All round her the tall rippling rye undulated in long softly rustling waves, 
now silvery green, now glowing redly; the larks trilled high overhead. The 


i 



young woman was com.ng from her own village, which was not more than 

,, , fr0n ‘ lh , e llamIet ,0 '™ ds which she was making her way. She was 
, e ' anth _ a Pavlovna Lipina, a childless widow of means; she lived with her 
.other Sergei Pavlovich Volyntsev, a retired second-captain of oval 
He was unmarried and managed her estate. 

a vert'T 13 ™ 6 a' Plna t ’ ea '- }led lhe v,ll; « e , and stopping at the nearest hut, 

he hn, A S t- T , ? ° ne ’ CaHed “ P ,he b °^ and bad e him enter 

and ask after the health of its mistress. The boy soon returned 

accompanied by a decrepit peasant with a white beard. 

“Well?” Alexandra Pavlovna asked. 

She’s still alive,” mumbled the old man. 

“May I go in?” 

“Why not? You may.” 

Madame Lipina entered the hut. It was cramped, stuffy, and smoky 

m s ide. Someone stirred and moaned on the stove-couch. Looking that way, 

Madame Lipina saw in the half-darkness the wrinkled and yellow face of 

an old woman with a checkered kerchief tied round her head. Covered up 

to her breast with a heavy great-coat, she was breathing with difficulty, and 
her gaunt hands moved feebly. 

Madame Lipina stepped up and touched the old woman’s forehead; 
it was fairly burning. 

“How do you feel, Matryona?” she asked, bending over the stove- 
couch. 

“P , <<0 '° h! ” ^ old woman groaned, having made out Madame Lipina. 
Bad,^ very bad, dear lady! My last hour has come, my dove!” 

God is meiciful, Matryona; you may yet get better. Did you take the 
medicine I sent you?” 

The old woman moaned miserably and made no answer. She had not 
heard the question. 

She did,” said the old man, who had stopped at the door. 

Alexandra Pavlovna turned to him. 




Hasn’t she anyone but you to take care of her?” she asked. 
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There s a girl. Her grand-daughter. But she’s outside most of the 
time. Can’t sit on one spot for long. Such a fidget. Too lazy even to give 
her grandmother a drink of water. Me, I’m old. What use can I be?” 
“Should I have her taken to my hospital?” 

r J. " N °n f hy , ,ake hCr U,ere? She ’ n die a " ,hc sa ™e. She's lived her life 
r!j "‘H te done. Doesn’t get off the couch at all. Talk of the hospital! 
ohe d die if they tried moving her.” 

1ml “T ^ ° ld W ° man gr0aned * “ M >' beautiful lady, don’t leave my 
ttle orphan. Our masters are far away, while you_” 

The old woman fell silent, her strength spent 

“Do not worry,” Madame Lipina said, “everything shall he done 
ere I have brought you some lea and sugar. Drink some if you care to 

47 “ Sa 7; a L '.aren't you?” she added, glancing a, the old man.' ' ' 
Samovar. \V e haven t a samovar, but I can get one.” 

Slav indn* Tu7 ' T ^ y ° U And leI1 >' our grand-daughter to 

lay indoors. Tell her she ought to he ashamed of herself.” 

in ho,h" 1 a 0 nds rePly " ng ' ° U ' ma " "' e Pa ' Cel wi,h ■“ a " d «g«r 

“Well, good-bye, Matryona!” said Madame Lipina. “I will come 1o 
see you again. Do not lose heart, and lake your medicine regularly ” 

le old woman raised her head and strained towards her benefactress 
Give me your hand, lady,” she managed to say 

over a,t,t;:ed t a ofir;::; h ;:r o,d woman asketi; ^ 

The old man again made no answer, and merely bowed, 
o until she was out in the fresh air rlirl IVTorJ t • • 

—— a - - irr 
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peaked cap. Catching sight of the young woman, he stopped his horse at 

once and turned towards her. His face, broad and pallid, with small light- 

grey eyes and a drab moustache, matched the colour of his clothes. 

“Good morning!” he said with an ironic smile. “What are you doing 
here, may I ask?” 6 

_ , y iS \ tlng a Slck woman - And where are you coming from, Mikhail 

Mikhailovich?” 


The man thus addressed looked into her eyes and smiled again. 
“You do well,” he continued, “to visit the sick; but would it not be 


hotter to take her to your hospital? 


99 


She is too weak: she cannot be moved.” 

And do you intend to give up the hospital?” 
“Give it up? Why should I?” 

“Why shouldn’t you?” 


“What a strange idea! Whatever put it into your head?” 

Well, you are so intimate with Madame Lasunskaya and seem to be 
under her influence; and in her view, hospitals and schools are nonsensical 
and useless fancies. Charity should be a strictly private affair, and so should 

education, foi the sake of one’s soul—those, I think, are her words. I won¬ 
der where she picks up such notions?” 

Madame Lipina laughed. “Darya Mikhailovna is an intelligent woman, 
and I love and admire her very much. But she, too, is not above making a 
mistake, and I do not believe everything she says.” 

Nor should you,” the man remarked, still sitting in his droshky; 

because she herself only half-believes what she says. I’m very glad I met 
you, though.” 

“Why?” 

A nice question! As though it isn’t always a pleasure to meet you. 
To-day you are as fresh and charming as the morning itself.” 

The young woman laughed again. 

“What are you laughing at?” 
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“I can’t help it! What a cold and spiritless way of paying a com- 
pliment. It s a wonder you did not yawn over the last word.” 

“Cold, indeed! You want fire; but of what use is it? It flares up 
smokes, and fizzles out.” 

And it warms,” the young woman took him up. 

Yes . . . and it burns.” 

“Well, what if it does burn? No great harm in that. It’s belter, at any 
rate, than- J 

I d like to see what you’ll say when you do get burnt,” Mikhail Mi- 

lai ovich cut in irritably. He smacked the horse with the reins. “Good- 
bye! 

“Wait a moment!” the young woman cried out. “When are you com¬ 
ing down?” 

“To-morrow. Give your brother my regards.” 

And the drosliky rolled away. 

She followed the man with her eyes. “What a sack!” she thought. 

inched up and dusty, with his cap on the back of his head and 

disordered tufts of yellow hair bristling out from under it-he really did 
look like a large sack of flour. 

T , L l Pina Wa ' ked slowIy Reward, her eyes on the ground, 

he thud of hoofs made her stop and look up. Her brother was riding 

towards her on a horse. Beside him strode a young man of short stature 

m a l.gh, unbuttoned frock-coat, a light tie, and a ligh.-grey hat, with a’ 

walkings,tck in h,s hand. He had been smiling a, the young woman for 

some tune although he saw that she was lost in thought and oblivious of 

all about her; the moment she stopped, he went up to her and said in a de- 

Ig te , a most tender tone, “Good morning, Alexandra Pavlovna' Good 
morning! uu 

“Ah! Konstantin Diomidovich! Good morning!” she replied. “Are you 
coming from Darya Mikhailovna?” y 

“Precisely, Madame, precisely!” the young man exclaimed with a 
earning face. Darya Mikhailovna sent me to you, Madame. I preferred 
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to walk. It is such a beautiful morning, and only four versts to go! I came 

but you, Madame, were not at home. Your brother informed me that 

you had gone to the hamlet, to Semyonovka. And he himself was just going 

out to the fields. So I walked with him to meet you. Yes, precisely! How 
very delightful!” 

The young man spoke good and accurate Russian, but with a foreign 
accent, though it was difficult to determine exactly what accent it was. 
Theie was a hint of the Asiatic in his features. The long aquiline nose, the 
large prominent and immobile eyes, the thick red lips, slanting forehead, 
and jet-black hair—everything in him bespoke an oriental origin. However, 
the young man called himself Pandalevsky and claimed Odessa as his 
birthplace, although lie had been brought up somewhere in Byelorussia, at 
the expense of a rich and charitable widow. Another widow had procured 
an appointment in the civil service for him. Generally, middle-aged ladies 
willingly bestowed their patronage upon Konstantin Diomidovich Panda¬ 
levsky, for he knew how to find and cultivate them. Now, too, he was living 
in the house of Madame Lasunskaya, a rich landowner, as a dependent, 
or lather a sponger. He was extremely affectionate, obliging, sentimental 
and, secretly, a voluptuary; he had a pleasant voice, played fairly well 
on the piano, and had a habit of staring fixedly into the eyes of any one 
he was speaking to. Pie dressed very neatly and wore his clothes for an 
extraoidinarily long time; his broad chin he shaved with the greatest care, 
and arranged every hair of his head. 

Madame Lipina heard him out and turned to her brother. “What a 
da y one meeting after another! I have just had a talk with Lezhnev.” 

Ah, Lezhnev! Was he driving somewhere?” 

“Yes. And can you imagine—in a racing droshky, dressed in a kind 
of linen sack, all covered with dust. . . . He is a funny man!” 

Yes, perhaps; but he’s a nice fellow.” 

Who? Monsieur Lezhnev?” Pandalevsky asked in a tone of in¬ 
credulity. 
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“Yes. Mikhail Mikhailovich Lezhnev,” rejoined Volyntsev. “Well, 

good-bye. Sister; it’s time I was off to your fields; they’ve started sowing 

buckwheat there. Monsieur Pandalevsky will see you home.” With these 
words Volyntsev rode off at a trot. 

“With the greatest of pleasure!” cried Pandalevsky and offered the 
young woman his arm. 

She linked her arm in his, and they went off down the path leadin- 
to her estate. 


* 


* 


o wa k with Madame Lipina on his arm evidently afforded Panda- 
evsky great delight; he took short steps, beamed, and his oriental eves 
even grew moist, which, by the way, was not uncommon with them; Pan¬ 
da evsky was easily moved to tears. Indeed, who would not be pleased to 
wa atm-in-arm with a charming and graceful young woman! The whole of 
he aya Gubernia was unanimous in declaring Madame Lipina to be a 
ascmattng woman; and the gubernia was no. mistaken. Her finely tilted 
1« e nose alone was enough to drive any mortal out of his senses,’ to say- 
no lung of her velvety hazel eyes, her golden dark-blond hair, her dimpled 
round cheeks, and her other charms. But best of all her charms was the 
expression of her pretty face: confiding, kind, a,id gentle, it both touched 
and attracted. She laughed and looked like a child; the ladies of the 

e Ty lhou S hl her somewhat simple. What more could anyone desire’ 
dalevsky" U ^ ^ Mik ' ,ailovn “ >° me?” she asked Pan- 

“Yes Madame Lasunskaya sent me,” he lisped, pronouncing the letter 

* ,,ke ! h ? En « 1,s, ‘ * h • “Madame Lasunskaya particularly wants v „u to 
dme wall her to-day and begs you to come. Madame Lasunskaya”-ip a „ 

da pvskv 1A7- O C m ^ _ f _1 . _ J ^ Sli* 


ii , ^ ~ :uaucune J-asunsKava _I 

np f 7 S m °r CarCful n ° l t0 USe any famiHar form of address 
pecially when referring to a lady ■ ’ 

particulaily wishes you to meet.” 

“Who is it?” 


' .. aciaress, es- 

is expecting a new guest whom she 
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« 


“Baron Muffel of St. Petersburg, a Gentleman of His Majesty’s Bed¬ 
chamber. Madame Lasunskaya recently made his acquaintance at Prince 

arm A S ; and holds him in hi gh esteem as a courteous and cultured young 
man. Monsieur the Baron, besides, takes an interest in literature or rather.. 

Oh. what a lovely butterfly! Pray look at it.... Or rather in political 

economy. He has written an essay on a most entrancing subject and wants 
Madame to pass judgement on it.” 

An essay on political economy?” 

, “ From the P° int of view of style, Madame—of style. No doubt you 
Know that Madame Lasunskaya is, apart from her other accomplishments, 

an authority in that line. Zhukovsky, the poet, used to consult her, and my 
ancient benefactor, the inestimable Roksolan Mediarovich Ksandrika, who 
resides in Odessa—no doubt you have heard the name?” 

Not at all. I have never heard of him.” 

Never heard of that venerable gentleman? Amazing! I was going to 

say that Monsieur Ksandrika has also a high opinion of Madame Lasun- 
skaya’s mastery of the Russian tongue.” 

“Is the baron a pedant?” 

Not in the least; Madame Lasunskaya says, on the contrary, that you 

can tell at once he is a man of the world. He spoke with such eloquence 

about Beethoven that even the old prince was enraptured. I should like to 

have heard that, I own, for that is in my line. Permit me to offer you this 
lovely wild flower.” 

She took the flower, and after walking a few steps, let it fall on the 
path. It was not more than two hundred feet to her house now. Recently 
built and whitewashed, it peeped invitingly with its wide bright windows 
dirough the thick foliage of the ancient limes and maples. 

What then shall I tell Madame Lasunskaya?” said Pandalevsky, 
somewhat mortified by his flower’s fate. “Will you dine with her? Madame 
Lasunskaya invites your brother, Madame, too.” 

Yes, we will come without fail. How is Natalya Alexeyevna?” 
Mademoiselle is well, God be praised. . . . But we have already 
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passed the turning the estate of Madame Lasunskaya. Allow me now to 
take my leave, Madame.” 

Madame Lipina stopped. “Won', you come in?” she said hesitantly. 

wishes toT® P T ™ m ° re ’ bU ' ‘ fear ' ma >’ be Ia,e ' Madame 

recital 1 , * T "“l * 1 mUS ‘ *"d Prepare a 

besides ' lhat 1 d ° abt " h '»“ - —' will 

Oh, no . . . what makes you think so. . 

Pandalevsky sighed and cast down his' eyes expressively. 

Good morning, Madame!” he said after a moment of silence bowed 
and took a step backwards. ’ Dowed ’ 

Alexandra Pavlovna turned and walked to her house 

Pandalevsky also went homewards. The customary mask of sweetness' 

dropped from hu.face; i, wore now a self-reliant, almost grim expression 

Even hts gait had changed: his stride was longer and his tread heavier' 

e had walked about two versts, airily twirling his cane, when all at once 

is tps again stretched into a smile: he spied by the roadside a young and 

rather comely peasant girl, who was driving calves on, of an oalfield He 

approached the girl with cat-like wariness, and began to talk h The 

sir was silent a, first, blushed, and tittered; then she covered her men* 
will, her sleeve turned away, and said, “Go away, sir, do.. . .” 

corn-flowers. y Wagg6d h ' S ^ " her ’ and ,old her >° Ming him some 

“Go "' am ,hem f ° r? T ° m8te 8a ‘ ,a " ds? ” Pri demurred. 

Look here, my pretty one. . .” Pandalevsky coaxed. 

Go along with you,” the girl interrupted him “The vnumr 
are cominsr” * • ine young masters 

O* 

Pandalevsky looked round. There, indeed, running towards him , 

Vanya and Petya, Lasunskaya's sons; their tutor Basistov 
twenty-two fresh from college, walked after them. B^istov was’a ,aH 
man w„h a plain face, a large nose, thick lips, and pig's eyes' he 


66 
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uncomely and awkward, but kind, straightforward, and honest. He dressed 
untidily and did not cut his hair—not from foppery, but from laziness. 
He loved a good meal and a good sleep, but he loved also a good book and 
a heated argument; and he hated Pandalevsky with all his soul. 

Lasunskaya s children worshipped Basistov and were not the least bit 
afraid of him. He was on intimate terms with the rest of the household, 
which was not altogether to his mistress's liking, despite all her protes¬ 
tations that she was free from prejudice. 

“Good morning, my dear children!” Pandalevsky said. “How early 
you have come for your walk to-day. As for myself,” he added, to Basistov, 

I have already been out for quite a while. It is my passion to delight in 
nature.” 

We saw how you were delighting in nature,” muttered Basistov. ° 

You are a materialist; God knows what you are thinking! I 
know you.” 

When Pandalevsky spoke to people like Basistov, he was apt to be¬ 
come irritable and pronounce the letter “s” distinctly, with a slight hiss. 

“I suppose you were asking your way of that girl?” said Basistov, 
his eyes shifting to right and left. He had the uncomfortable feeling that 
Pandalevsky was looking him squarely in the face. 

“You, I repeat, are a materialist and nothing more. You refuse to see 
anything but the prosaic side of things-” 

“Boys!” Basistov suddenly commanded. “See that willow in the 
meadow there? Who’ll get there first? One—two—three!” 

The boys rushed off towards the willow as fast as their legs could 
carry them. Basistov ran after them. 

“A muzhikl ” thought Pandalevsky. “He will spoil those brats. A 
muzhik and nothing more!” 

And glancing smugly at his own neat and elegant figure, Pandalevsky 
brushed his coat-sleeve with outspread fingers, straightened his collar, and 
proceeded on his way. Coming into his room, he put on a well-worn dress- 
mg-gown and sat down with a purposeful air at the piano. 
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II 


The house of Darya Mikhailovna Lasunskaya was considered one of 
the best in the — aya Gubernia. A huge stone mansion, built from drawings 
by Rastrelh in the style of the eighteenth century, it rose majestically on 
the top of a hill, at whose foot flowed one of the principal rivers of middle 
Russia. Lasunskaya herself was a noble and wealthy lady, the widow of a 
privy councillor. Although Pandalevsky spoke of her knowing all Europe 
and of all Europe knowing her, she was, in fact, almost entirely unknown in 
Europe; neither did she play an important part in St. Petersburg. In 
Moscow, however, everyone knew her and attended her receptions. 
She belonged to the beau monde and was reputed to be a rather odd, not 
overly kind, but very clever woman. She had been a great beauty in her 
youth Poets had written verses in her honour, the young bloods had lost 
their hearts to her, and important personages had courted her. But twenty- 
ve or thirty years had passed since then, leaving no trace of her former 
charms. Anyone seeing her now for the first time was moved to ask himself, 
ould this woman, not too old in years, but yellow, shrunken, and sharp¬ 
nosed, have once been a beauty? Could she really be the very one of whom 

e yreb a twanged. . ’ And everyone marvelled inwardly at the 

c angeability of all earthly things. Pandalevsky, it is true, found that 

Madame Lasunskaya’s eyes had lost none of their splendour; but the self, 
same Pandalevsky had declared that all Europe knew her. 

Every summer Lasunskaya went to her country home with her chib 
dren (of whom she had three: a daughter, Natalya, seventeen years old 
and two sons, aged nine and ten), and kept open house there, that is to 
say, she recetved gentlemen, particularly bachelors; she could not bear 
e provincial ladies. With what zest these ladies returned like for like' 

I o hear them, Lasunskaya was haughty, immoral, and a horrid tyrant- 
and, above all, the liberties she permitted herself in conversation' 


were simply shocking! 


they 
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It is true that Lasunskaya did not care for the restraints of country 

life, and in the untrammelled simplicity of her manners there was felt a 

slight shade of the contempt of a metropolitan lioness for the ignorant and 

petty creatures around her. Her town acquaintances she, too, treated with 

undue, even mocking familiarity, but there the shade of contempt was 
missing. 

Incidentally, Reader, have you observed that a person who is casual 

with his subordinates is never the same with his principals? Why is that? 
But such questions lead nowhere. 

When Pandalevsky, having at last learnt Thalberg’s etude by heart, 

came down from his clean and cheerful room to the drawing-room, he 

found the house party assembled. The salon had already begun. The lady 

of the house reposed on a wide couch, her feet tucked under her, idly 

leafing through a new French brochure; by the window, on either side of 

a tambour-frame, sat Natalya Lasunskaya and Mademoiselle Boncourt, the 

governess, a shrivelled maiden lady of sixty, with a black scratch-wig 

under a parti-coloured mob-cap and cotton-wool in her ears; in the corner 

near the door sat Basistov reading a newspaper; next to him Petya and 

Vanya were playing draughts; and leaning against the stove, his hands 

clasped behind his back, stood a smallish gentleman, with tousled grey 

hair, a dark face, and shifty little black eyes—Afrikan Semyonovich 
Pigasov. 

Pigasov was a queer gentleman. Embittered against everything and 
everybody, particularly women, he grumbled from morning till night, 
sometimes very pointedly, sometimes rather stupidly, but always with 
verve. His waspishness bordered on the puerile; his laugh, his tone, his 
whole being seemed to be steeped in bile. Lasunskaya willingly received 
Pigasov: his sallies amused her. They really were rather comic. Extrava¬ 
gant hyperboles were a passion with him. For instance, whatever misfor¬ 
tune he was told about—a village burnt by lightning, a mill-dam destroyed 
by water, or a peasant chopping his hand off—he would always ask with 
an air of unrelenting obduracy, “Who is she?”—that is, who was the woman 
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who caused the misfortune; for, according to his assurances, a woman was 

to be found behind every misfortune, if only you probed deep enough into 
the matter. 


Once he threw himself on his knees before a lady, almost a complete 
stranger to him, who was pressing refreshments upon him, and tearfully 
began, with wrath written upon his face, to plead with her to spare him, 
assuring her that he would never again enter her house. A horse once bolt¬ 
ed downhill with one of Lasunskaya’s laundry-maids and threw her into 
a ditch, almost killing her. Since then Pigasov never spoke of the beast 

except as “that splendid little horse”, and he even came to regard the hill 
and the ditch as most attractive spots. 


Pigasov had nol made good—hence this craze. He came of a poor 
family. His father had held various insignificant offices, scarcely knew his 
letters, and paid little attention to his son’s education; he fed and clothed 
im, and that was all. His mother pampered him, but she died early. Pi. 
gasov grew up by himself, himself entered the district school and then the 
gymnasium , acquired his knowledge of languages—French, German and 
even Latin; and graduating with an excellent certificate from the gymna¬ 
sium, went to Dorpat, where he struggled constantly against poverty but 
succeeded in passing the three-year course. Pigasov’s endowments did not 
rise above mediocrity; true, his patience and perseverance were remark, 
able, but his most powerful incentive was ambition, the craving to be 
accepted in good society, not to lag behind the others whatever the odds 
of his fortune. It was ambition that had impelled him to study assiduously 
and driven him to Dorpat University. Poverty chafed him and sharpened 
his powers of observation and subtlety. His speech was peculiar; early 
n life he had adopted a special kind of splenetic and pettish eloquence 
His ideas did not rise above the ordinary; but he aired them in a way 

igen, m n Seem ' " °" Iy * but a very in,el 


Having taken a bachelor’s degree, 
academic profession—he realized that in 

2 * 
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Pigasov resolved to follow the 
no other could he hope to keep 



up with his associates (these he tried to select from the highest circles; he 
new how to cultivate them, even stooping to flattery, although he remained 
as querulous as ever). But this, to put it plainly, called for a man made 
o sterner stuff. A man self-taught through no love of learning, Pigasov, in 
act, knew very little. He failed utterly at the disputation, while his room¬ 
mate, whom he had constantly ridiculed, an extremely small-minded person 
but one with the most correct and solid upbringing, gained a sweeping sue- 

cess. This set-back infuriated Pigasov. He threw all his books and notes 
into the fire and entered the civil service. 

His prospects looked bright at first: he was a bom chinovnik , and 
what he lacked in efficiency, he amply made up for in boldness and con¬ 
ceit. In his haste to rise in the world, however, he got into trouble, made 
a false step, and was obliged to retire. He lived for three years in a small 
village he had bought, and unexpectedly married a rich, half-educated 
country lady, whom he had baited on the hook of his nonchalant and ironic 
manner. But Pigasov’s character had now grown sour and jaundiced; 
family life was irksome to him. After living with him a few years, his 
wife fled to Moscow, and there sold her estate to a sharp speculator— 
Pigasov had only just built a house on it. Crushed by this final blow, 
Pigasov began a lawsuit with his wife, but lost it. Thereafter he lived 
single, frequently called on his neighbours, whom he abused behind their 
backs and even to their faces and who received him with a kind of strangled 
sn igger, although they did not really fear him; and he never again took 

a book in his hands. He had about a hundred serfs, who lived fairly 
well. 

Ah! Constantin !” Madame Lasunskaya said as soon as Pandalevsky 
entered the drawing-room. “Is Alexandrine coming?” 

Madame Lipina asked me to thank you and said she would be de¬ 
lighted, said Pandalevsky, bowing affably right and left, and lightly 

touching his meticulously groomed hair with his chubby but white little 
hand with triangulaxly cut nails. 

‘And is Volyntsev coming, too?” 
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“Yes, and Monsieur Volyntsev.” 

So you assert,” said Lasunskaya turning to Pigasov, “that all young 
ladies are affected?” 

Pigasov s lips twisted to one side; his elbow twitched nervously. 

I say, he began in a deliberate voice (he spoke slowly and distinctly 
even in his wildest fits of exasperation), “I say that young ladies are gen¬ 
erally—present company excepted-” 

“Which does not prevent you from including it, too,” Madame La¬ 
sunskaya interrupted him. 

Present company always excepted,” Pigasov repeated. “All young 
ladies are generally extremely affected—affected in the expression of their 
emotions. When, for instance, a young lady is frightened or gladdened or 
distressed, she will first strike a graceful pose—thus,” Pigasov twisted 
his body in a most hideous manner and stuck out his hands, “and only 
then will she cry ‘Oh!’ or laugh or burst into tears. I was once able, how¬ 
ever,” here Pigasov smiled smugly, “to get a genuine, sincere expression 
of emotion from a remarkably affected young lady. 

“In what way?” 

Pigasov’s eyes sparkled. “I whacked her on the side from behind with 
an aspen stake. She shrieked, and I said, ‘ Bravo , bravo!' Now that was the 
voice of nature, a natural shriek. That’s the way!” 

Everybody in the room laughed. 

What nonsense you talk, Afrikan Semyonovich!” Madame Lasun¬ 
skaya exclaimed. “Do you want me to believe that you hit a girl in the 
side with a stake?” 

“With a stake, I swear—a huge stake, like those used to defend 

torts. 

“Mais c'est une horreur ce que vous diles la, Monsieur,” exploded Ma- 

demoiselle Boncourt, fixing a grim eye on the children, who were scream 
mg with laughter. 

“You must not believe him,” Madame Lasunskaya said.. “You know 
him well enough. 
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But the indignant French lady went on seething for a long while 
mumbling something under her breath. 

“You may not believe me,” Pigasov coolly continued, “but I main¬ 
tain that I told you the exact truth. And am I not the one to know it? You 
might as well say that you do not believe that our neighbour, Madame 

Chepuzova, Elena Antonovna, told me personally—personally, mind 

you that she did her own nephew to death?” 

“What an idea!” 


Allow me to finish. Hear me out and judge for yourselves. Mind 

you, I do not wish to libel her; I even like her—as much, that is, as one 

can like a woman; she has not a book in her house save a calendar, and 

she can only read aloud, and even that exercise makes her perspire and 

she complains afterwards that her eyes popped out on their stems.... In a 

word, she is a good woman, and her servant-maids are buxom—why 
should I wish to libel her?” 


“There he goes now,” remarked Madame Lasunskaya. “Afrikan 

Semyonovich has straddled his hobby-horse and will not dismount till the 
night.” 

My hobby-horse! Women, then, have as many as three hobby-horses, 

from which they never dismount, except perhaps when they are asleep.” 
“What are they?” 

“Reproach, reproof, and rebuke.” 

Upon my word, Afrikan Semyonovich,” Madame Lasunskaya be- 

gan, you must have a very good reason to be so bitter about women. 
Some woman, surely, must have-” 

Hurt me, you were going to say?” 

Madame Lasunskaya was slightly disconcerted: she had recalled 
Pigasov’s unhappy marriage. She merely nodded. 

I really was once hurt by a woman,” Pigasov said, “although she 
was kind, very kind_” 

“Who was she?” 

0 

My mother,” said Pigasov in a stage-whisper. 
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“Your mother? How could she have hurt you?” 

“By giving birth to me. . . 

Madame Lasunskaya knitted her brows. “I’m afraid,” she observed, 
“that the conversation is taking a melancholy turn. Constantin, be so good 
as to play us the new etude by Thalberg. Perhaps music will subdue 
Afrikan Semyonovich. Did not Orpheus tame wild beasts?” 

Pandalevsky sat down at the piano and played the piece in a most 

satisfactory manner. At first Natalya listened attentively, then resumed 
her work. 

Merci, c est charmant ,” Madame Lasunskaya said. “I love Thal¬ 
berg. 11 est si distingue. What are you thinking about, Afrikan Semyo¬ 
novich?” y 


“I was thinking,” Pigasov said slowly, “that there are three kinds of 

egoists: egoists who live and let live; egoists who live but do not let live; 

egoists, finally, who do not live and do not let live. Women, on the whole 
belong to the third class.” ’ 


“How very sweet of you! The one thing that puzzles me, Afrikan 

Semyonovich, is your confidence in the infallibility of your judgement, 
as if you could never be mistaken.” 

“Why, no! I, too, make mistakes; a man may also be mistaken. But 

do you know the difference between our mistakes and a woman’s? You 

do not? It is that a man may say, for instance, that two and two make 

not four but five, or three and a half, while a woman is bound to say that 
two and two make a wax candle.” 

I seem to have heard that from you before. But what, may I ask 

is the connexion between your theory of the three kinds of egoists and the’ 
music which you have been hearing?” 

“None. I was not listening to the music.” 


Wei , ‘batyushka, I see you are incorrigible,’ ” Madame Lasunskaya 
retorted, slightly paraphrasing Griboyedov. “What do you like then if 
you do not like music? Literature, perhaps?” ’ ’ 

“Yes, I like literature, but not the modem kind.” 
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Why? 


95 


For this reason. Recently I crossed the River Oka in a ferrv with 
a gentleman. The ferry touched at a bluff bank: the carriages ha7to be 
dragged up by hand The gentleman had a very heavy carriage. Whffe 

bank th ymen ,l Were eaking ' heir taCks PUlHn * 46 carria * e ™ *“ die 
bank, the gentleman groaned so pitifully that I felt quite sorry for him. 

ere, mg I, is a fresh application of the system of division of labour' 

he same applies to modern literature: others pull and do the work while 
it does the groaning, 

Madame Lasunskaya smiled. 

“And they call it a portrayal of present-day life,” the indefatigable 

igasov continued, “profound sympathy with social questions, and the 
like. . . . Oh, those fine words!” 


' -- vt • 

At least the women you attack do not use fine words ” 

Pigasov shrugged his shoulders. “They do not use them because they 
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cannot. 

Madame Lasunskaya reddened slightly. “You are becoming imper. 
tinent, Afrikan Semyonovich!” she remarked with a forced smile. 

It became very quiet in the room. 

Where is Zolotonosha?” one of the boys suddenly asked Basistov. 
In Poltava Gubernia , my boy,” Pigasov swiftly interposed. “In the 
eart of Khokholdom *” (He was glad of the opportunity to steer the con¬ 
versation into safer waters.) “Speaking of literature,” he went on, “if I had 
money to spare, I’d become a Ukrainian poet at once. 

“Well, I never! A fine poet you would make!” exclaimed Madame 
Lasunskaya. “Do you know the language? 

Not in the least; and I don’t need to. 

You don’t need to?” 

I do not. You just take a sheet of paper and write ‘Elegy’ across the 
top, and begin thus, ‘Hoi, my lot, my luckless lot!’ Or, ‘The Cossack Nali- 

Khokhol a derogatory nickname for a Ukrainian in Tsarist Russia.— Tr. 
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vaiko sits on a kurgan ,’ and then add, ‘Under the green hill, grai, grai vo- 
ropai, hop, hop!’ or something in the same strain. And the tiling is as good 

as done! You may now go and publish your poem. The Ukrainian will read 
it, prop his chin in his hand, and—he is such a sentimental soul!—burst 
into tears.” 


“kor goodness’ sake!” cried Basistov. “What are you talking about! 
It is absurd. ... I have lived in the Ukraine, I love it, and know its lan¬ 
guage. Your grai, grai voropai is sheer gibberish!” 

“1 hat may be so, but the Khokhol will weep all the same. A language, 
you say; but is there a Ukrainian language? I once asked a Khokhol to 
translate the first Russian phrase that occurred to me. His rendering was 
like parrot s speech. . . . Do you call that a language? An independent lan¬ 
guage? Rather than concede that, I would agree to have my best friend 
pounded to dust in a mortar.” 

Basistov was obviously inclined to carry the argument further. 

Let him be, Madame Uasunskaya said; “surely you do not expect 
to hear anything but paradoxes from him.” 

Pigasov smiled sardonically. A lackey came in and announced the 
arrival of Alexandra Pavlovna Lipina and her brother. 

Madame Lasunskaya rose to meet her guests. 

“How do you do, Alexandrine ,” she said, going towards her. “How, 
nice of you to come. How do you do, Sergei Pavlovich.” 

Sergei Pavlovich Volyntsev shook hands with Madame Lasunskaya 
and went up to Natalya. 

“By the way, will the baron, your new acquaintance, be here to-day?” 
Pigasov asked. 


“Yes, he will.” 

“Rumour hath it he is 
with Hegel.” 


a great philosophist, fairly sputtering over 


Making no reply, the hostess sat Alexandra Pavlovna on the sofa and 
settled down beside her. 
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“Philosophy,” Pigasov continued, “is the most elevated point of view. 

These elevated points of view will be the death of me! What can one see 

below if one is so elevated? If you want to buy a horse, you surely would 
not examine it from a fire-tower.” 

“The baron intended to bring you an essay of his, I believe?” Alex¬ 
andra Pavlovna asked. 

“Yes,” Madame Lasunskaya replied with exaggerated nonchalance, 

an essay about the relation of commerce to manufacture in Russia. But 

do not be alarmed: we will not read it here; I did not invite you for that. 

Le baron est aussi aimable que savant. And he speaks Russian so well, too! 
C est an vrai torrent ... il vous entraine .” 

He speaks Russian so well,” Pigasov grumbled, “that he deserves a 
French compliment.” 

* 

“Go on, Afrikan Semyonovich, grumble away. It goes so well with 

your ruffled hair. I wonder, though, why he does not come. D’ye know 

what, messieurs et mesdames ,” Madame Lasunskaya added, glancing 

round the room, let us go into the garden. We still have an hour or so 
before dinner, and the weather is lovely.” 

The company rose and went out into the garden. 

Madame Lasunskaya’s garden stretched as far as the river-bank. It 

had many old lime-tree avenues, dark-golden and fragrant, with halo-like 

emerald-green openings at their ends, and many arbours of acacia 
and lilac. 

Together with Natalya and Mademoiselle Boncourt, Volyntsev made 
his way into the garden’s thickest spot. He walked in silence by Natalya’s 
side. Mademoiselle Boncourt followed a few paces behind. 

What have you been doing to-day?” Volyntsev asked at length, pull- 
ing at the ends of his handsome dark-blond moustache. 

His features were strikingly like those of his sister, but their expres¬ 
sion held less life and play, and his eyes, beautiful and caressing, had a 
melancholy look. 
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‘'Oh, nothing!” Natalya replied. “I listened to Pigasov’s grumblings, 
did some embroidery on canvas, and read a book.” 

“What was the book you read?” 

“I read ... a history of the Crusades,” Natalya said hesitantly. 

Volyntsev glanced at her. “Ah!” he said at last. “It must have been 
interesting.” 

He plucked a twig and began to twirl it in the air. They walked 
another twenty paces. 

“What is this baron whose acquaintance your mother has made?” he 
asked. 

“A Gentleman of His Majesty’s Bedchamber, a newcomer in these 
parts; maman speaks highly of him.” 

“Your mother is easily carried away.” 

It shows that her heart is still young, ’ Natalya observed. 

“Yes. I shall soon return your mare; her training is almost over. I 
want to teach her to take off at a gallop, and I mean to do it.” 

“Mercil But I am uneasy about it. You are breaking her in yourself. 
They say it is very difficult. . . .” 

You know, Natalya Alexeyevna, that to give you the least pleasure, 

I am ready—I—not only such trifles-” 

Volyntsev came to a faltering stop. 

Natalya darted a grateful glance at him and again said, “ Mercil ” 

“You know there is nothing-” Volyntsev said after a long pause. 

“But why am I telling you this! You know all.” 

At that moment a bell rang in the house. 

“Ah! la cloche du diner!” cried Mademoiselle Boncourt. “ Rentrons .” 

“Quel dommage ,” the old French lady thought to herself as she 
climbed the balcony-steps in the wake of Natalya and Volyntsev, “quel dom¬ 
mage que ce charmant garqon ait si peu de ressources dans la conversation ,” 
which may be translated as, “You, my dear, are a dear, but dull.” 

The baron did not come for dinner. They waited for him half an 
hour. Conversation at the table flagged. Volyntsev did nothing but cast 
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glances at Natalya, next to whom he sat, and zealously fill up her glass 

with water. Pandalevsky made futile attempts to entertain his neighbour, 

Alexandra Pavlovna; he fairly exuded sweetness, while she all but 
yawned. 

Basistov sat rolling bread pellets, his mind vacant; even Pigasov was 

silent, and when Madame Lasunskaya remarked that he was not very 

amiable that day, he gruffly replied, “Am I ever amiable? It is not my 

line.. . . With a bitter sneer he added, “Have a little patience. I am just 

kvas > vulgaire Russian kvas; now your Gentleman of His Majesty’s Bed¬ 
chamber-” 

Bravol cried Madame Lasunskaya. “Pigasov is jealous—jealous in 
advance!” 

Pigasov knit his brows and did not say a word. 

The clock struck seven, and the company gathered in the drawing¬ 
room again. 

“I suppose he won’t come,” the hostess said. 

But then the rumble of a carriage was heard; a small tarantas rolled * 
into the court-yard; and a few minutes later a lackey entered the drawing¬ 
room and gave his mistress a note on a silver salver. She read the note 

and, looking up at the servant, asked, “Where is the gentleman who 
brought this letter?” 

“The gentleman is in his carriage. Shall I ask him in, Madame?” 

“Do.” 

The servant withdrew. 

“What a shame!” Madame Lasunskaya said. “Fancy, the baron has 
received orders to return to Petersburg at once. He has sent me his essay 
with a friend, a Monsieur Rudin. The baron had intended to introduce him 
to me—he spoke very highly of him. But how very vexing! I had hoped 
that the baron would stay here for a time. ...” 

“Dmitry Nikolayevich Rudin,” the lackey announced. 
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There entered a man of about thirty-five: tall, slightly stooping, curly- 
haired, and olive-skinned, with an irregular but expressive and intelligent 
face, a moist sparkle in his quick dark-blue eyes, a broad straight nose, 
and beautifully curved lips. His clothes were not new and fitted him too 
tightly, as though he had grown out of them. 

He stepped up to Madame Lasunskaya briskly, with a short bow, and 
told her that he had long looked forward to the honour of being introduced 
to her, and that his friend, the baron, deeply regretted that he was unable 
to take leave of her in person. 

Rudin’s thin voice was out of keeping with his stature and broad 
chest. 

lake a seat, please. Delighted, I am sure,” said Madame Lasun¬ 
skaya, and having introduced him to the rest of the company, she asked 
him whether he 


was a native or a stranger in thei 


lr parts. 

My estate is in the 1 aya Gubernia ,” Rudin replied, holding 

his hat on his knees. I have only been here a short time. I have come on 
business and am staying in your town.” 

“At whose place?” 

“At the doctor’s. He is an old university friend.” 

Oh, the doctor! They think much of him here. They say he knows 
his bu siness. Have you known the baron long?” 

“I made his acquaintance in Moscow last winter, and have spent 
about a week with him now.” 


lie is a very clever man, the baron.” 

“Yes, Madame.” 

Madame Lasunskaya sniffed at a knot in her handkerchief scented 
with eau-de-Cologne. 

“Are you in the civil service?” she asked. 

“Who? I?” 

“Yes.” 
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“No. I have retired.” 

A brief pause ensued. Then the general conversation was re¬ 
sumed. 

“May I be allowed to ask,” Pigasov began, addressing himself to 

Rudin, “whether you have any knowledge of the contents of the essay 
Monsieur the Baron has sent.” 

“I do.” 

The essay deals with the relation of commerce—or rather of in¬ 
dustry to commerce in our country. Was not that your description of it, 
Madame?” 

“Yes; that is its subject,” Madame Lasunskaya said, putting her hand 
to her forehead. 

Of course, I am a poor judge in such matters,” Pigasov went on, 
but I must confess that the title of the essay itself seems to me extremely— 
to put it delicately—extremely obscure and confusing.” 

“Why does it seem so to you?” 

Pigasov smiled sarcastically and threw a sidelong glance at Madame 
Lasunskaya. 

“Does it seem clear to you?” he asked, turning his foxy face again 
to Rudin. 

“It does to me.” 

“Hm. ... Of course you must know better.” 

“Have you a headache?” Madame Lipina asked the hostess. 

“No, it is nothing. . . . C’est nerveux .” 

“May I be allowed to ask,” Pigasov spoke again in nasal tones, “does 

your acquaintance, Monsieur the Baron Muff el—that, I think, is his 
name. . . ?” 

“Precisely.” 

“Does Monsieur the Baron regard political economy as his vocation 
or does he merely devote to that absorbing subject hours of leisure left 
over from his social pleasures and official duties?” 

Rudin looked searchingly at Pigasov. 
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The baron is a dilettante in the subject,” he replied, reddening 
slightly, “but there is much that is just and instructive in his essay.” 

‘‘Not having read it, I cannot dispute that. But I make bold to ask_ 

the work of your friend Baron Muff el is probably confined to general prop- 
ositions rather than facts?” 

It contains both facts and propositions based on facts.” 

‘‘Just so. Let me tell you that in my opinion—and I can on occasion 
voice it, having survived three years in Dorpat—all these so-called general 
propositions, hypotheses, systems, and what not—you must pardon me, a 
provincial: I do not like to mince my words—are utterly worthless. All 

that is mere philosophizing, just to fool people. Give us the plain facts, 
gentlemen, and stop at that!” 

‘‘Really?” Rudin retorted. “Should not the signification of facts be 
likewise given?” 

“General propositions!” Pigasov continued. “They will be the death 

of me—propositions, inquiries, inferences! All that is founded on so-called 

convictions; everyone talks of his convictions, demands that they should 
be respected, and makes a fuss over them. . . . Ugh!” 

Pigasov shook his fist in the air. Pandalevsky chuckled. 

‘‘Very well!” Rudin murmured. “You assert, then, that there are no 
convictions?” 


“No—they do not exist.” 
“Is that your conviction?” 
“Yes.” 


a start. 


“Then how can you say they do not exist? Here you have one for 

rt 


Everyone in the room smiled and exchanged glances. 

“Now, now! Allow me-” Pigasov began. Cut Madame Lasunskaya 

clapped her hands and cried, “Bravo, bravo! Pigasov has been defeated'” 
And she gently relieved Rudin of his hat. 
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“Do not rejoice too soon,” Pigasov said peevishly. “It is not enough to 
utter a witticism with a superior air; it is necessary to prove, to refute.... 
We have digressed from the point of the argument.” 

“The matter,” Rudin coolly remarked, “is a simple one. You do not 

believe in the usefulness of general propositions, in convictions-” 

“I do not; I believe in nothing.” 

“Very well! You are a sceptic.” 

“I see no reason for using such a learned word. On second 
thought-” 

“No interruptions now,” Madame Lasunskaya put in. 

“Seize him! That’s a good dog!” Pandalevsky said to himself at this 
moment and beamed in delight. 

“The word conveys my meaning,” Rudin continued; “you understand 
it; why should I not use it? You believe in nothing: why then do you be¬ 
lieve in facts?” 

“Why! What a question to ask! Facts we all believe; everyone knows 
what facts are. ... I judge them by experience, by my own senses.” 

“But may not your senses deceive you? Do your senses tell you that 
the sun goes round the earth. . .? Or perhaps you disagree with Coperni¬ 
cus? Don’t you believe him, either?” 

Again a smile flitted across all faces, and all eyes were fastened on 

Rudin. “There’s a man of sense,” everyone was thinking. 

“You will have your joke, I see,” Pigasov said. “Most original, I am 

sure, but quite beside the point.” 

“In what I have said,” Rudin retorted, “there is, alas, altogether too 
little originality. It has long been known to all and repeated a thousand 

times before me. But that is not the point. . ..’ 

“What is?” Pigasov asked, a note of insolence in his tone. 

He usually started an argument in a bantering tone, then became 

rude, and ended by sulking and lapsing into silence. 

“This,” Rudin said, “I cannot resist, I must confess, feeling sincere 

regret when I hear an intelligent person attacking 
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“Systems?” Pigasov interjected. 

“Well, yes, systems too, if you like. Why does the word appall you? 

very system is based on a knowledge of fundamental laws, the basic 
principles of life.'. . .” 

t 

“But surely they cannot be cognized or discovered!” 

Pardon me. Of course, they are not within the reach of all, and_to 

err is human. But, you will doubtlessly agree with me that Newton discov¬ 
ered at least some of these fundamental laws. He was, admittedly, a gen¬ 
ius; but the discoveries of geniuses are all the greater for being brought 
within the reach of all. The striving to discover basic principles in individ¬ 
ual Phenomena is one of the cardinal characteristics of the human mind 
and with all our education ” ’ 


“So that is what you were getting to!” Pigasov interposed, drawling 

“ "T " l a ” aP r iMl man antl 1 do not care to *° into these 
metaphysical subtleties. 

“Very well! Please yourself. But realize this: your desire to be exclu- 


sively a man of practice is in itself a system, a theory 

“Education, you were saying!” Pigasov took him up. “A fine tiling- 

education! A lot of good i, does, your vaunted education! I don't give a 
damn for this education of yours!” 

“This is no way to carry on an argument, Afrikan Semyonovich!” the 
ostess remarked, secretly very pleased with the composure and urbanity 
of her new acquaintance. Ter, „ homme comme il faut ,” she thought 

glancing at Rudm s face with close and kindly interest. “I must treat him 
nicely. These last words she mentally uttered in Russian 

„ “I am not going to defend educalion,” Rudin continued after a pause- 
neither does ,t need my support. You dislike it-to each his own. Besides’ 
It would lead us too far afield. Allow me, however, to remind you of the 
ancien at age, Jupiter, thou art angry: therefore thou art guilty’ I int d 
ed to say ,ha, all these attacks on systems, on genera, pro o i,i J and 
SO forth, are all the more deplorable because together with tL d 

men generally refute knowledge, science, and faith in it, and consequemly 
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faith in themselves and their own powers. And men need this faith; they 

cannot live by their sensations alone; it is wrong to shy at thought and 

mistrust it. Scepticism has always been distinguished by futility and 
impotence.” 

“Those are mere words!” Pigasov muttered. 

“Possibly. Allow me to point out though that when we say ‘mere 

words!’ we are often trying to avoid the need of saying something more 
pertinent than mere words.” 

“What was that?” Pigasov asked, narrowing his eyes. 

You understood what I meant,” Rudin retorted with involuntary but 
instantly checked impatience. “If, I repeat, a man has no firm principle in 
which he believes, no ground to stand on, how can he keep his mind open 
to the needs, the character, and the future of his people? How can he know 
what he has to do himself, if-” 

“I leave the field to you,” Pigasov said abruptly, bowed, and moved 
away without looking at anyone. 

Rudin glanced at him, smiled faintly, and said nothing. 

“Ah! He has turned tail!” Madame Lasunskaya remarked. “Never 
mind, Dmitry ... er ... I beg your pardon,” she added with a friendly 

4 

smile, “what is your patronymic?” 

“Nikolayevich.” 

“Never mind, my dear Dmitry Nikolayevich. None of us have been 
taken in by him. He wants to give the impression that he does not wish to 
argue any more, but he knows that he cannot argue with you. Come, move 
up closer and let us have a chat.” 

Rudin drew his armchair up. 

“How is it we have not met before?” Madame Lasunskaya went on. 
“It surprises me. Have you read this book? C’est de Tocqueville, vous 
savez .” 

Madame Lasunskaya handed the French brochure to Rudin. 

Rudin took the thin booklet, turned over a few pages, and replacing 
it on the table, declared that, as a matter of fact, he had not read that par- 
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ticular work by Monsieur Tocqueville, but had often reflected on the subject 
broached by its author. A conversation began. At first Rudin seemed to 
hesitate, could not bring himself to speak out, and fumbled for words, but 
then he warmed to his subject and talked volubly. In a quarter of an hour 
his voice alone could be heard in the room. The company gathered round 

him in a circle. Pigasov alone remained ensconced in the corner by the 

fire-nlace. 

▲ 

Rudin spoke cleverly, fervently, and sensibly, revealing a fund of 
knowledge and wide reading. No one had expected to find him such a re¬ 
markable man. He was so indifferently dressed; no rumours had preced¬ 
ed him. The sudden appearance of such a clever man—and in the coun¬ 
try, too struck everyone as strange and incomprehensible. They were, 
therefore, surprised and charmed by him all the more—especially Madame 
Lasunskaya. She plumed herself on having discovered him and was already 
planning to introduce him into the best society. Despite her years, she was 
almost as susceptible to first impressions as a child. Madame Lipina 
understanding but little, it is true, of what Rudin was saying, was nonethe¬ 
less surprised and delighted: her brother, too, was lost in admiration. Pan- 
dalevsky kept a jealous eye on Madame Lasunskaya; Pigasov thought, 
“I could get a better nightingale for five hundred rubles!” 

It was Basistov and Natalya, however, who were the most taken with 

Rudin. Basistov sat with bated breath, gaping and goggle-eyed, listening as 

he had never listened to anyone before, while Natalya’s face was suffused 

with colour and her eyes, fixed unwaveringly on Rudin, grew dark and 
sparkled. 

What fine eyes the man has,” \ olyntsev whispered in her ear. 

“Yes, hasn’t he?” 

“It’s a pity his hands are so large and red.” 

Natalya made no reply. 

Tea was served. The conversation became more general, but the sud¬ 
denness with which all fell silent whenever Rudin opened his mouth showed 
what a powerful impression he had made. 
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The hostess was suddenly seized with a desire to tease Pigasov. Going 
over to him, she said in an undertone, “Why do you do nothing but sneer? 
Try and get to grips with him again.” Pigasov making no reply, she mo¬ 
tioned Rudin up. 

“There is another thing you don’t know about him,” she said,- point¬ 
ing to Pigasov. “He is an inveterate hater of women who never tires of 
attacking them; pray, set him right.. ..” 

Rudin looked down on Pigasov—literally so, for he was a head and 
shoulders taller. Pigasov almost shook with resentment, and his bilious 
face grew pale. 

“Darya Mikhailovna is mistaken,” he began unsteadily, “it is not 
only women I attack; I am no lover of humankind generally.” 

“What can have given you this poor opinion of it?” Rudin asked 

him. 

Pigasov looked him squarely in the eyes. “Very likely the study of 
my own heart, in which I discover more and more trash every day. I judge 
others by myself. That may be unfair and I may be much worse than 
others; but I can’t help it. Habit!” 

“I understand, I sympathize with you,” returned Rudin. “What noble 
soul has not yearned for self-abasement? But it would not do to remain in 
so untenable a position.” 

“I thank you humbly for the attestation of nobility you confer upon 
my soul,” Pigasov retorted, “but I am so well satisfied with my position 
that even if it were untenable—the deuce with it!—I should not seek to 
change it.” 

“But that means to prefer the gratification of one’s—pardon the 
expression—self-love to the desire to be and to live in the truth. . . .” 

“Exactly!” Pigasov exclaimed. “Self-love is something I—and you, 

I hope—and we all understand, while truth—what is truth? Where is it, 
this truth?” 

“You are repeating yourself, I must warn you,” the hostess remarked. 

Pigasov lifted his shoulders. “What if I do? I ask, where is truth? 
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“Do you know what Hegel 
voice. 


The philosophers themselves do not know what it is. Kant says this is 
truth, and Hegel says no, you're wrong, it’s this. 

says about truth?” Rudin inquired in a 

level 

I repeat, Pigasov rushed on excitedly, “that I cannot understand 

what truth is. In my opinion it simply doesn’t exist, that is, the word 
exists but not the thing itself.” 

“Fie, fie!” cried Madame Lasunskaya. “How can you say such a thing, 
you old sinner? No truth? If that were so, what would there be to live for?” 

“I really do think, Madame,” Pigasov retorted in vexation, “that you, 
in any case, would sooner do without truth than without your cook Stepan, 

who is such a great hand at cooking broth. To what good use would you put 
the truth? ou cannot make a bonnet of it!” 

“A jest is no argument,” Madame Lasunskaya observed; “especially 
when it smacks of slander.” 

our philosophical truth but a homely truth, I 
see, is not always palatable,” Pigasov muttered and stalked angrily off. 

Rudin began to speak about pride, and he spoke remarkably well. 
He argued that man is naught without pride, that pride is Archimedes’ lever 
which can move the Earth from its axis, but at the same time only he is 
worthy of the name of man who is capable of curbing his pride, as a rider 
curbs his horse, and sacrifices his own self for the common good. 

“False pride,” he concluded, “is suicide. Its victim withers like a 
solitary barren tree, whereas pride as an active striving after perfection is 
a source of all that is great. Yes, a man has to quell the selfishness of his 
ego to give it the right of expression!” 

“Could you lend me a pencil?” said Pigasov, turning to Basistov. 

What do you want a 

pencil for?” he asked at length. 

“I am anxious to write down that last phrase of Monsieur Rudin’s. 

I may forget it if I don’t. You must admit that such a phrase is as good 
as a grand slam in a game of yeralash .” 


The latter failed at first to catch his meaning. “ 
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;?T are thingS ’ Afrikan Semyonovich, at which it is shameful to jeer 

and jibe!” Basistov exclaimed with great warmth and turned away from 
Pigasov. 

Meanwhile Rudin went up to Natalya. She rose, her face betraying 
confusion. Volyntsev, who was sitting beside her, got up too. 

I see a piano,” Rudin began, smooth and suave as a travelling prince- 
“do you play on it?” 

Yes. . . Natalya faltered, “but not very well. Monsieur Pandalevsky 
here plays much better than I do.” 

« 

Pandalevsky stuck his face forward, his teeth bared in a grin. “You 

should not say that, Natalya Alexeyevna: most certainly you play as well 
as I do.” 

“Do you play Schubert’s Erlkonig.?” Rudin asked. 

“He does!” the hostess put in. “Sit down, Constantin , to the piano, 
please. Do you like music, Dmitry Nikolayevich?” 

Rudin inclined his head slightly by way of reply, and passed his hand 
over his hair, as if preparing to listen. Pandalevsky began to play. 

Natalya stood beside the piano, facing Rudin. At the very first notes 
his face took on an expression of serene beauty. His dark-blue eyes 
wandered slowly, from time to time coming to rest on Natalya. 

Pandalevsky finished the piece. Making no comment Rudin stepped 
up to the open window. A deep fragrant dusk wrapped the garden in its 
soft shroud; the nearby trees breathed a di'owsy freshness beneath the 
warm and soundless twinkle of the stars. The summer night was mel¬ 
low and mellowing. Rudin gazed into the dark garden, then looked 
round. 

The music and this night,” he said, “reminded me of my student 
days in Germany—our meetings, our serenades. .. .” 

You have been in Germany?” said the hostess. 

I spent a year at Heidelberg and nearly a year in Berlin.” 

And did you dress as a student? I hear they have a peculiar way 
of dressing there.” 
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“At Heidelberg I wore high boots with spurs and a braided jacket like 

a hussar s, and let my hair grow to the shoulders. In Berlin the students 
dress as other people.” 

“Please tell us something about your student life,” begged Madame 
Lipina. 

Rudin s account was rather disappointing at first. His descriptions 
lacked colour and he had no flair for exciting mirth. However, he soon 
passed from the narration of his own experiences abroad to sweeping com¬ 
ments of the importance of education and science, on universities and 
university life generally. With bold, broad touches he dashed off a vast 
picture. His audience followed his words with rapt attention. He spoke in 

a masterly, captivating manner, with a certain obscurity that itself lent a 
peculiar charm to his words. 

An overflow of ideas hindered Rudin from expressing himself defi¬ 
nitely and clearly. Image followed image; one simile followed another, all 
unexpectedly daring or strikingly accurate. His eager improvisation had 
nothing of the complacent exhibition of the practised speaker; it was born 
of genuine inspiration. Nor did he fumble for his words: they sprang 
obediently and freely to his lips, and each word seemed to come in an easy 
flow straight from the heart, aglow with all the ardour of conviction. Rudin 
was master of what perhaps is the greatest of mysteries—the music of 
eloquence. While striking one chord of heart-strings he was able to make 
all the others vaguely ring forth and quiver. There were listeners, it may 
be, who failed to grasp his point, but their bosoms heaved and veils seemed 

to lift before their eyes, and a nameless but radiant something blazed 
ahead. 

All Rudin’s ideas seemed to be projected into the future; this made 
them sound impetuous and youthful. He spoke, standing by the window 
and looking at no one in particular; inspired by the general sympathy and 
attention, by the presence of young women, and the beauty of the night, 
carried away by the torrent of his own emotions, he rose to the height of 
true eloquence, of poetry. ... The very sound of his voice, soft and earnest 
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gave added charm to his words; it almost seemed as if some supreme 
power unknown to himself, was speaking through his lips. Rudin spoke of 
lat which imparts an eternal value to the brief span of human life. 

remember a Scandinavian legend,” he said in conclusion. “A kina 
was sitting with h.s warriors around a fire in a long dark barn; it was a 

.37 "tL \ Sudd r ly \ tiny bird flew in at ° ne ° pen d °° r and ° ut a * 

another The king observed that the bird was like a man in the world: from 

the darkness it came and back into the darkness it went after a fleeting 

moment of light and warmth. But the oldest of the warriors said, ‘0 King 

a bird will not perish in the dark; it will find its nest....’ True, our life’ 

“ short and insignificant, but all that is great is wrought through men. 

Man s knowledge that he is an instrument of those higher powers should 

take the place of all his other joys: in death itself he will find his life 
his nest.” ’ 


Rudin paused and dropped his eyes with a smile of involuntary 

embarrassment. 

“ V°us etes un poete” murmured Madame Lasunskaya. 

And all inwardly agreed with her—all, that is, except Pigasov. Without 

waiting to hear the end of Rudin’s lengthy oration, he quietly took his 

hat, and as he went out, he hissed maliciously to Pandalevsky, who was 

standing near the door, “Enough! I’m going to seek the company of 
fools!” 

No one made the slightest move to detain him, and no one noticed 
his absence. 

The servants brought the supper in, and half an hour later all had 
departed by carriage or on foot. The hostess persuaded Rudin to stay the 
night. On her way home with her brother, Madame Lipina time and again, 
with many exclamations, marvelled at Rudin’s extraordinary intellect. 
Volyntsev agreed with her, remarking only that Rudin sometimes expressed 
himself somewhat vaguely . . . that is, not quite intelligibly, he added by 
way of clarification; but his face clouded and his eyes, staring into a corner 
of the carriage, were sadder than ever. 
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I andalevsky, taking off liis silk-embroidered braces before going to 
bed, said in soliloquy, “An exceedingly pushful fellow!” and with a sudden 
stern look at his boy-valet, he ordered him out of the room. Basistov slept 
not at all that night, nor did he undress: he sat up till morning writing 
a letter to a friend in Moscow; Natalya, though undressed and in bed, 
did not sleep for a moment either, and lay with open eyes. Her hand 

propping her head, she gazed fixedly into the dark; her blood throbbed 
feverishly, and heavy sighs filled her breast. 

IV 

Rudin had just finished dressing the next morning, when a servant 
brought him an invitation from Madame Lasunskaya to have tea with her 
in her private room. Rudin found her alone. She received him with marked 
cordiality, inquired whether he had spent a good night, poured him out a 
cup of tea with her own hands, asking even whether there was enough sugar 
in it, offered him a cigarette, and twice again voiced her surprise that she 
had not met him long before. Rudin at first took a seat some distance away, 
but she motioned him to a lounge next to her armchair, and bending slightly 
towards him, began to question him about his relatives, his plans and 
intentions. Madame Lasunskaya spoke casually and listened with an 
abstracted air, but it was abundantly clear to Rudin that she was being 
courteous to the point of flattery. Not for nothing had she arranged this 
morning interview and had dressed so simply yet elegantly, a la Madame 
Recamier. However, she soon ceased questioning him; she began instead 
to speak of herself, of her youth, and of the people she had known Rudin 
lent a sympathetic ear to her chatter, although, oddly enough, no matter of 
whom she spoke, she and she alone filled the foreground, while the other 
person was pushed back out of sight. For all that, Rudin learned in minute 
detail what Madame Lasunskaya had said to such and such a famous dignita¬ 
ry, and what influence she had had over such and such a celebrated poet 
To hear Madame Lasunskaya, one might think that all the distinguished men 
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of the last quarter of the century were frantically eager to meet her and 
curry favour with her. She talked of them familiarly, as of intimate com- 
panions, without going into raptures over them or singing their praises, 
calling some of them queer customers. As she spoke of them, their names 
fell from her lips into a scintillating ring round the one principal name, 
that of Madame Lasunskaya, like the rich setting round a precious stone. 

Rudin listened, smoked a cigarette, and said nothing beyond occasion¬ 
ally interposing a short remark in the garrulous lady’s declamation. He 
spoke well and enjoyed speaking; he was a poor conversationalist, but a 
perfect listenei. Those whom he did not overawe at the outset opened up 
tiustingly in his presence, encouraged by his ready and sympathetic way 
of following the thread of another’s narrative. He had an abundance of 
good nature, that peculiar brand of bonhomie habitual in men who are 
conscious of their superiority. In an argument he seldom allowed his 

opponent to have his say, and overpowered him by his irresistible and 
impassioned dialectics. 

Madame Lasunskaya was speaking in Russian. She paraded her 
mastery of her mother tongue, although her speech was interspersed with 
gallicisms and French catchwords. She deliberately used simple turns of 
folk speech, but not always fittingly. This quaint medley of speech did not 
offend Rudin’s ear; indeed, he hardly had an ear for such things. 

Wearied at last, Madame Lasunskaya rested her head against the back 
cushion of her armchair, turned her eyes on Rudin, and fell silent. 

“I understand now,” Rudin began slowly, “I see why you come to the 
country every summer. You need this relaxation; this rustic peace, after 
life in the capital, is refreshing and bracing. I am sure you must be in 
deep sympathy with the beauties of nature.” 

Madame Lasunskaya gave him a sidelong glance. 

“Nature—why yes, to be sux - e ... I adore it... . But, Dmitry Niko¬ 
layevich, even in the country, you know, one cannot do without company. 
And there is practically none here. Pigasov is the cleverest person here¬ 
abouts.” 
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“The sour-tempered old gentleman of yesterday?” 

The same. In the country, though, even he is welcome—at least he 
is amusing.” 

The man is no fool, said Rudin, “but he is on the wrong path. You 
may not agiee with me, Madame, but negation—sheer, complete negation— 
is sterile. Refute everything, and you will easily pass for a sage—it has 
frequently been done before, lhe simple-hearted are only too ready to 
believe that you are superior to what you refute. And that, more often 
than not, is untrue. To begin with, you can pick flaws in anything; and 
secondly, even when you are right, you do not stand to win by it, for a 
mind, set only on negation, becomes dull and dry. The gratification of 
your pride robs you of the true delight ol thinking; life, its essence, 
escapes youi naiiow and bilious vision, and you end by swearing at every¬ 
thing and making yourself a laughing-stock. Only he who loves has the 
right to criticize and censure.” 

“Voila Monsieur Pigassoff enterre ,” murmured Madame Lasunskaya. 
“You are very good at taking the measure of people! Not that Pigasov 
would have agreed with you. It is only himself he loves.” 

“And is censorious of himself so as to have the right to be censorious 
of others,” Rudin put in. 

Madame Lasunskaya laughed. “So as to lay the blame—er—how does 
die saying go”—she searched vainly for the words of the idiom—“at 
someone else’s door. By die way, what do you think of the baron?” 

“The baron is a capital man, with a kind heart and sound knowledge, 
but he has no character. ... He will remain all his life half-savant, half- 
man-of-the-world, that is to say, a dilettante, or to speak in plain terms, a 
nonentity. And that is a pity!” 

“I formed the same impression,” said Madame Lasunskaya. “I read 
his essay. . . . Entre nous . . . cela a assez pea de fond.” 

“Have you any other interesting neighbours?” Rudin asked after a 
short silence. 

She flicked the ash off her pajilla cigarette with her little finger. 
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Hardly anyone else. Madame Lipina, whom you saw last night; she 

is a dear—but nothing more. Her brother, too, is an excellent man, un 

parfait honnete homme. Prince Garin you know. Those are about all. There 

are two or three other neighbours, but they are of no consequence. They 

are either poseurs and full of affectations, or too unworldly, or, on the 

contrary, too forward. I see nothing of the ladies, you know. There is one 

other neighbour who is said to be a highly educated, even a learned man, 

but a dreadfully eccentric character given to the queerest fantasies. 

Alexandrine knows him well and seems to be attracted by him. It would 

be a good idea for you, Dmitry Nikolayevich, to pay addresses to her. She 

is such a dear creature; she only needs to be cultivated a little. It would 
do her a world of good!” 

She is a very charming woman,” Rudin observed. 

“A perfect child, Dmitry Nikolayevich, a real babe-in-arms. She was 

married, mais c est tout comme .... If I were a man, I should only fall 
in love with women of her type.” 

“Really?” 

I certainly should. Such women are at least fresh, and there is no 
counterfeit for freshness.” 

Is there, then, for everything else?” Rudin asked, and he laughed— 
a thing he seldom did. His face when he laughed took on a queer, almost 
senile expression, his eyes screwed up, and his nose wrinkled. 

And who is this eccentric character, as you say, who attracts Madame 
Lipina,” he asked. 

A certain Monsieur Lezhnev, Mikhail Mikhailovich, a local land- 
owner.” 

Rudin raised his head in astonishment. “Lezhnev? You say he is a 
neighbour of yours?” 

“Yes. Why, do you know him?” 

Rudin was silent for a while. “I used to know him . . . long ago. He 

is a rich man, if I am not mistaken?” he added, pulling at the fringe of 
his armchair. 
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“Yes, he is rich, although he dresses dreadfully and rides about in 
a racing droshky , like a steward. I have tried to get him to come here; 
they say he is a clever man, and I have some business to discuss with 
him. ... I manage my estate myself, you know.” 

Rudin acknowledged this by inclining his head. 

“Yes, myself,” Madame Lasunskava repeated. “I introduce none of 

these foreign follies and am faithful to our own Russian customs; and as 

you see, I am not doing badly, she added with a sweeping gesture. 

“I have always been convinced,” Rudin observed gallantly, “of the 

extreme injustice of those who refuse to admit that women have practical 
sense.” 


Madame Lasunskaya smiled pleasantly. “You are very kind,” she mur¬ 
mured. “Now, what was I going to say? Where were we? Ah, yes: Lezhnev. 
I have some business with him about a certain boundary. I have repeatedly 

asked him to come, and am even to-day expecting him; but God knows 
whether he will come . . . he is so eccentric!” 

The door-curtain was quietly drawn aside, and the butler came in, 

a tall man, grey-haired and bald-pated, in a black frock-coat, white tie, and 
a white waistcoat. 

“What is it?” his mistress asked; turning slightly to Rudin, she added 
in a low voice, “ N’est ce pas, comme il ressemble a Canning ?” 

Monsieui Lezhnev has arrived,” the butler announced. “Shall I ask 
him in?” 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed Madame Lasunskaya. “Speak of the 
devil! Ask him to come in!” 

The butler wi thd rew. 

Such an eccentric character. He has come at last, and even then at 
the wrong moment: he has interrupted our talk.” 

Rudin rose from his seat; hut Madame Lasunskaya stopped him. 
“Please! There is nothing to prevent us from discussing the matter 
in your presence. I would like you to size him up as you did Pigasov. When 
you talk, vous gravez comme avec un burin. Please stay.” 
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Rudin was about to decline, but after 
where he was. 


a moment s thought, he remained 


Monsieur Lezhnev, whose acquaintance the reader has already made 

walked into the room. He was wearing the same grey dust-coat and holding 

the same ancient cap in his sunburnt hands. He bowed easily to Madame 
Lasunskaya and came up to the tea-table. 

“ At ^st you have favoured me with a visit, Monsieur Lezhneffi” 
Madame Lasunskaya enunciated. “Be seated please. I understand you know 
one another,” she went on, with a wave of her hand towards Rudin. 
Lezhnev glanced at Rudin with a peculiar smile. 

^ l* ave honour,” he murmured with a slight bow. 

“We were at the University together,” Rudin assented in a low voice 
and dropped his eyes. 

We met later, too,” Lezhnev remarked coldly. 

Madame Lasunskaya eyed both men with a puzzled air and invited 
Lezhnev to sit down. He did so. 

t 

“You wished to see me,” he said, “on the matter of the boundary?” 

Yes, the boundary. But I also wished to see you as a guest. Are we 
not close neighbours—relations almost?” 

“Thank you very much,” Lezhnev replied. “As for the boundary, I 

have settled the affair completely with your steward. I have accepted all 
his proposals.” 

“I knew that.” 


He told me, however, that the papers could not be signed without 
a personal interview with you.” 

Yes, that is my rule. By the way, allow me to ask—all your serfs 
are on quit-rent, aren’t they?” 

“Exactly.” 

And yet you insist on settling the boundaries? That is very kind 
of you.” 

Lezhnev said nothing for a while. Then: “And so I have come for the 
personal interview.” 
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Madame Lasunskaya smiled wryly. So I see. ... To judge by your 
tone . . . you must have been very reluctant to visit me.” 

“I visit no one,” Lezhnev returned phlegmatically. 

“No one? But you call on Alexandra Pavlovna!” 

“Her brother is an old acquaintance of mine.” 


Her brothei! I cannot, of course, force my company on anyone. 

But—you will excuse me, Mikhail Mikhailovich: as your elder I may be 
allowed to scold you a little—what makes you live like a hermit? Is it 
because you do not like my house? do not like me?” 


“I do not know you, Madame, ar.d therefore I cannot dislike you. 

\ours is a splendid house; but frankly, I hate to inconvenience myself. 

I have no evening dress, you see, and no gloves; besides, I do not belong 
to your set.” 


Oh, but you do by birth and by education! Vous etes des notres 
Birth and education have nothing to do with it. . . 

“A man ought to associate with his own kind. What pleasure is there 
in sitting like Diogenes in his tub?” 

First, because he was quite comfortable there, and secondly—what 
makes you think that I shun my kind?” 

Madame Lasunskaya bit her lip. “That is another matter! It only 
remains for me to regret that I have been refused the honour of being 
included among those you favour with your companionship.” 

“Monsieur Lezhnev,” Rudin interposed, “seems to carry too far that 
highly laudable sentiment—one’s love of personal freedom.” 

Lezhnev made no comment and only glanced at Rudin. There was a 
short silence. 


“And so,” said Lezhnev, rising from his seat, “I may regard our 
business as settled and tell your steward to send me the papers.” 

You may . . . although you are so brusque that I really ought to 
refuse you.” & 

“Why, the new boundary is much more to your advantage than it is 
to mine.” 
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Madame Lasunskaya dismissed the matter with a shrug of her 
shoulders. 

«• 

“You will not even stay for breakfast?” she asked. 

I am much obliged: I never breakfast, and besides I am in a hurry 
to get home.” 

Madame Lasunskaya rose. “I will not detain you,” she said, crossing 
to the window. “I dare not detain you.” 

Lezhnev began to bow himself out. 

Good-bye, Monsieur Lezhnev! Excuse me for having troubled you.” 

“That is nothing,” said Lezhnev and left the room. 

There! Madame Lasunskaya exclaimed, turning to Rudin. “I heard 
he was a queer fellow, but this is really the limit!” 

He and Pigasov are victims of the same disease,” Rudin explained, 
the desire to be original. That one pretends to be a Mephistopheles, 
this one a cynic. In both attitudes there is much egotism, much pride, and 
little truth, little love. They are, in fact, calculating attitudes: the mask of 
indifference and indolence is designed to make others think that the man 

must have surely buried a host of talents. But a closer look will disclose 
no talents whatsoever.” 

“Et de deuxV Madame Lasunskaya commented. “You are a born 
definer of men. There is no escaping you.” 

“You think so?” murmured Rudin. “However,” he went on, “I really 
ought not to pass an opinion on the man. I loved him, loved him as a friend. 
But afterwards, owing to various misunderstandings-” 

“You quarrelled?” 

“Not exactly. But we parted, and parted, I’m afraid, forever.” 

“So that is why you were not your usual self during his visit! Well, 

I have to thank you for a very pleasant morning. I quite enjoyed it. But time 
presses. You are free to do what you like till breakfast, and I must attend 
to business. My secretary—you saw him: Constantin , c'est lui qui est mon 
secretaire —must be waiting for me. I commend him to you: he is an excel¬ 
lent and obliging young man, and quite enthusiastic about you. Good morn- 
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ing to you, cher Dmitry Nikolayevich! \ou have no idea how grateful I 
am to the baron for having acquainted me with you!” 

Madame Lasunskaya stretched out her hand to Rudin. He pressed it, 
then raised it to his lips, and went out into the drawing-room, and thence 
into the terrace. On the terrace lie met Natalya. 



Natalya, the daughter of Madame Lasunskaya, might have seemed 

unattractive at first sight. 1 bin and dark-complexioned, with a slight 

stoop, she was still undeveloped. Cut her features, although rather large 

for a girl of seventeen, were handsome and regular. Her clear smooth 

forehead above fine eyebrows, so sharply arched that they seemed broken 

in the middle, was particularly pleasing. She spoke little but listened 

eagerly, and looked at the speaker with an inquiring air as if she were 

weighing his every word. She would often stand motionless and lost in 

thought, her hands idle by her sides; at such moments her face reflected 

the working of her mind. A sudden little smile would hover about her lips 

and vanish, and she would raise her large dark eyes. . . . “ Quavez-vous ?” 

Mademoiselle Boncourt would ask her, saying that it did not befit a young 

lady to look thoughtful and absent-minded. Natalya was not absent-minded. 

She studied diligently, and read and worked with a will. Her feelings were 

deep and strong, though hidden; even in childhood she had rarely cried, 

and now she seldom even sighed and only paled slightly when distressed. 

Her mother considered her a well-behaved, prudent girl, and jestingly 

called her “mon honnete homme de fdle ,” but had no very high opinion 

of her mental powers. “Happily, my Natalya is cold,” she was wont to say; 

“she does not take after me, and that is for the best. She will be happy.” 

Madame Lasunskaya was mistaken. But then it is a rare mother who knows 
her daughter. 

For all her filial devotion, Natalya did not confide in her mother 

fully. 
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“You have nothing to hide from me,” Madame Lasunskaya said to 

her once; but if you had, you would have been very close about it: you 
keep your own counsel.” 

Natalya looked squarely at her mother and thought, “What harm is 
there in keeping one’s own counsel?” 

When Rudin came upon her on the terrace, she was going to her room 
with Mademoiselle Boncourt to put on her bonnet and go out into the 
garden. Her morning studies were over. Natalya was no longer treated as 
a child; Mademoiselle Boncourt had long stopped giving her lessons in 
mythology and geography; but Natalya was obliged every morning to read— 
in Mademoiselle’s presence—books on history, travel, and other edifying 
literature. They were all selected by her mother, who professed to have a 
special system of her own. Actually she simply passed on to Natalya 
whatever books she received from a French bookseller in Petersburg, ex¬ 
cepting of course the novels of Dumas fils and Co. These Madame was 
pleased to read herself. Mademoiselle Boncourt’s expression behind her 
spectacles was more than usually dour and prim when Natalya read books 
on history: the old French lady was convinced that all history was chock- 
full of improprieties, although of all the great men of antiquity she her¬ 
self, oddly enough, knew only one—Cambyses, and of modern times— 
Louis XIV and Napoleon, whom she heartily loathed. But Natalya read 
books the existence of which the old governess never suspected: Natalya 
knew the whole of Pushkin by heart. 

Natalya blushed slightly at the sight of Rudin. 

“Are you going for a walk?” he asked her. 

“Yes, in the garden.” 

“May I go with you?” 

Natalya glanced at Mademoiselle Boncourt. 

“Mais certainement, Monsieur, avec plaisir ,” said the aged spinster 
with alacrity. 

Rudin took his hat and followed the ladies into the garden. 

At first, walking side by side with Rudin along the narrow path. 
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Natalya felt embarrassed; but she soon regained her composure. He asked 
her about her studies and how she liked life in the country. There was a 
timorous note in her replies, but they held none of that flustered diffidence 
which so often passes, and is meant to pass, for modesty. Her heart beat fast. 

“You do not find it dull in the country?” Rudin asked, with a sidelong 
glance that took in the whole of her. 

“How can one? I am very glad that we are staying here. I am very 
happy here.” 

“Happy. . . . That is a great thing. But it is natural: you are 
young.” 

This last word Rudin pronounced strangely—with a tinge of either 
envy or pity. 

“Ah, youth!” he said. “The ultimate aim of science is consciously 
to attain what is given to youth for nothing.” 

Natalya looked attentively at Rudin; she had not understood him. 

“I have spent the morning in conversation with your mother,” he said; 
“she is an extraordinary woman. I understand now why our poets valued 
her friendship. Are you fond of poetry?” he added after a pause. 

“He is putting me through an examination,” Natalya thought, and 
said, “Yes, I am very fond of it.” 

“Poetry is the language of the gods. I love verse myself. But poetry 
is not confined to poems alone; it is everywhere, all around us. . . . Look 
at those trees, at this sky—everything breathes beauty and life; and where 
there is beauty and life, there is poetry.” 

“Let us sit here, on this bench,” he went on. “So. I think that when 
you get used to me”—his smiling eyes rested on her face—“we shall be 
friends. Don’t you think so?” 

“He treats me like a schoolgirl,” Natalya said to herself once more, 
and not knowing what to say, asked him whether he intended staying long 
in the country. 

“All the summer and autumn, and perhaps the winter too. I am 
by no means a rich man, you know r ; my affairs are in a sorry state, and 
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besides I am tired of wandering from place to place. It is time for me 
to rest.” 

Natalya was taken aback. Do you really think it is time for you to 
rest?” she asked timidly. 

Rudin faced her. “What do you mean by the question?” 

“I mean,” she replied in some embarrassment, “that others may rest, 

but you . . . you ought to work and try to be useful_Why, who else, if 

not you-” 

Thank you for your flattering opinion,” Rudin interrupted her. “To 
be useful ... it is easily said”—he passed his hand over his face—“To 
be useful. . .” he repeated. “Even if I were firmly convinced that I could 
somehow be useful—even if I had faith in myself, where would I find 
sincere and sympathetic souls. . .?” 

And Rudin made such a hopeless gesture and looked so crest-fallen 
that Natalya was moved to ask herself whether the enthusiastic and hopeful 
speeches of the night before were really his. 

“But no,” he exclaimed, tossing back his leonine mane, “that is all 
nonsense, and you are right. I thank you, Natalya Alexeyevna, I thank 
you sincerely”—Natalya had not the least idea of why he was thanking 
her—“A word from you has recalled me to my duty, has pointed out my 
path to me. . . . Yes, I must act. I must not hide my talent, if I have one; 

I must not dissipate my energy in talk alone—idle, useless chatter—in 
mere words. . . .” 

And his words flowed in a stream. He spoke beautifully, fervently, 
convincingly, about the shame of cowardice and indolence, about the need 
for action. He heaped reproaches upon himself, declared that to hold forth 
on what you were going to do before you did it was as harmful as pricking 
a ripening fruit with a pin, that it amounted to a sheer waste of energy 
and of juice. He swore that a noble idea was certain to enlist sympathy, that 
those people alone do not meet with understanding who either know not 
what they want or do not deserve to be understood. He spoke at length and 
concluded by once again thanking Natalya and—it took her completely 
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by surprise—squeezing her hand, and saying, “You are a beautiful, a noble 
creature!” 

This liberty shocked Mademoiselle Boncourt. In spite of the forty 
odd years she had spent in Russia, she could barely understand the language 
and could only admire the magnificent volubility and fluency of Kudin’s 
utterances. He was in her eyes, therefore, something of a virtuoso or an 
actor; and from people of that kind, she was convinced, one could hardly 
expect observance of the proprieties. 

She rose, and straightening her dress with a brusque gesture told 
Natalya that it was time to go indoors, especially as Monsieur Volinsoff 
(thus she called Volyntsev) had promised to come for breakfast. 

“Why, there he is!” she added, looking down one of the avenues which 
led from the house. 

Indeed Volyntsev appeared a little way off. 

He approached with a hesitant step, bowed to the company from a 
distance, and turning to Natalya with a pained expression on his face, said, 

“Ah! You are taking a walk!” 

“Yes,” said Natalya. “We were just about to return.” 

“Ah!” said Volyntsev. “Well, let us go then.” And they all walked 
to the house. 

“How is your sister?” Rudin asked Volyntsev, with a peculiar note 
of affection in his voice. The night before he had also spoken very cor¬ 
dially to him. 

“Thank you. She is all right. She may be here to-day. You were 
discussing something, I think, when I came up?” 

“Yes, I had a most interesting talk with Natalya Alexeyevna. She said 
something which affected me strongly.” 

Volyntsev did not ask what that something was, and they returned to 
Madame Lasunskaya’s house in utter silence. 

* * * 
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Before dinner the salon assembled again. Pigasov, however, did not 
come. Rudin was not at his best; he kept asking Pandalevsky to play 
Beethoven. ^Volyntsev stared at the floor in silence. Natalya did not leave 
her mother s side, and would now sink into thought, now take up her em¬ 
broidery. Basistov could not tear his eyes off Rudin, in constant anticipation 
of a wise utterance on the latter’s part. Three hours passed thus in unre¬ 
lieved monotony. Madame Lipina did not come for dinner; and Volyntsev, 

as soon as the party rose from the table, at once ordered his calash and 
slipped out, without saying good-bye to anyone. 

His heart was heavy. He had long been in love with Natalya, but 
could not bring himself to propose to her. She regarded him with favour, 
but her heart was undisturbed: he saw that clearly. He had no hope of 
inspiring a tenderer feeling in her, and merely bided the hour when she 
should become quite used to him and drawn to him by habit. Why, then, 

was he so perturbed? What change had he noticed in those two days? 
Natalya had treated him exactly as before. ... 

Whether the idea had struck him that he possibly knew nothing of 
the girl s character, that she was even more of a stranger to him than he 
had thought, or whether jealousy had awakened in his soul, and he was 
oppressed with vague forebodings—the fact remained that he suffered, no 
matter how hard he tried to reason with himself. 

Wben he joined his sister in her rooms, he found her with 

Lezhnev. 

“Wby are you back so early?” she asked him. 

“Simply because I was bored.” 

“Is Rudin there?” 

“Yes.” 

Volyntsev threw down his cap and seated himself. His sister turned 
to him eagerly. 

“Please, Sergei, help me to convince this obstinate man”—she pointed 
to Lezhnev—“that Rudin is remarkably clever and eloquent.” 

Volyntsev muttered something under his breath. 
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“I do not question that at all,” Lezhnev said; “I have not the slightest 
doubt as to Monsieur Rudin’s cleverness and eloquence. I only say that I 
do not like him.” 

“Have you seen him, then?” Volyntsev asked him. 

“This morning, at Madame Lasunskaya’s. He is her grand vizier now, 
you know. The day will come when she will part with him, too—she w ill 
not part with Pandalevsky alone—meanwhile he reigns. Yes, I saw him! 
He sat there while she exhibited me to him: Look, my good sir, what 
eccentrics we have here! I am not a prize horse and am not used to being 
trotted out for inspection. So I lost no time in leaving them.” 

“Why were you there at all?” 

“There was the matter of the boundary, but that was all stuff and 
nonsense: simply she was curious to know what sort of face I had. A great 
lady’s caprice, you know.” 

“It is his superiority, and nothing else, that nettles you!” Madame 
Lipina exclaimed with considerable warmth. “That’s what you cannot for¬ 
give him. And I am sure that his heart as well as his mind is an excellent 
one. Look at his eyes when he-” 


“ ‘Of h igh moral worth declaims. . .!’ ” Lezhnev took her up. 

“You will make me furious and I shall cry. I am really sorry that I 
keep you company instead of going to Madame Lasunskaya’s. You do not 
deserve it. Now, stop teasing me,” she added in a tearful voice, “and tell 
me about his youth.” * 

“About Rudin’s youth?” 

“Why, yes. Didn’t you tell me that you knew him well and have known 
him for years?” 

Lezhnev rose and paced the room. “Yes,” he began, “I know him well. 
You want me to tell you about his youth? Very well, then. He was born 
in T—v; his parents were poor landowners. His father died soon, and 


wor- 


he was left alone with his mother. She was the kindest of souls and 
shipped him. She lived on nothing but oatmeal, and what money she had 
she spent on him. He was educated in Moscow, first at the expense of 
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some rich princeling, into whose favour he had wormed himself- 
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whose friendship he had won. He then entered the 
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Lezhnev went on pacing the room. Madame Lipina followed him about 
with her eyes. 

“While he was abroad,” he continued, “Rudin wrote to his mother 

veiy rarely, and visited her only once, for about ten days. The old lady 

died in his absence, among strangers, never taking her eyes off his portrait 

until she breathed her last. I often called on her when I lived in T-v. 

She was a kind and very hospitable old woman: used to treat me to cherry 

jam. She doted on her Dmitry. Gentlemen of the Pechorin breed will tell 

you that we always love those who are themselves incapable of love; but / 

think that all mothers love their children, especially when they are parted 
from them. 


Later I met Rudin abroad. A lady there attached herself to him, a 
compatriot of ours, a blue-stocking, as advanced in years and as unattractive 
as a blue-stocking is bound to be. He had her on his hands for quite a long 

time, then gave her up ... or rather, I beg your pardon, she gave him up. 
And then I gave him up. That’s all.” 

Lezhnev fell silent, passed a hand over his forehead, and, as one 
tired, sank into an armchair. 


D you know, Monsieur Lezhnev,” Madame Lipina began, “you are 

a wicked man; you are no better than Pigasov. I do believe that all you 

said is true, that you have invented nothing, but how unkindly you have 

told the story! The unhappy old lady, her devotion to her son, her lonely 

death, that woman abroad. . . . Why put it all in so damning a light? Why, 

the life of the best person that ever lived could be painted in such colours— 

without anything being added, mind you—that everyone would be shocked. 
But that, too, is slander!” 
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Lezhnev got up and paced the room again. “Far be it from me to wish 

to shock you, Madame, he said. I am no slanderer. As a matter of fact,” 

he added, after a moment’s thought, “there is some truth in what you said. 

I did not slander Rudin; but—who knows!—perhaps he has changed since 
then; perhaps I am unfair to him.” 

Ah! You realize it now. . . . Promise me then that you will renew 

your acquaintance with him, get to know him better, and then tell me your 
final opinion about him.” 

“As you please. . . . But why are you silent, Sergei Pavlovich?” 

Volyntsev started and raised his head as though he had just been 
awakened. 


^ What can I say? I don’t know him. Besides, I have a headache.” 
“You do look pale to-day,” his sister remarked. “Are you unwell?” 

Got a headache,” Volyntsev replied, and he left die room. 

Madame Lipina and Lezhnev followed him with their eyes and ex¬ 
changed glances, but said nothing. What weighed on Volyntsev’s heart was 
no secret to diem. 


VI 

I 

0v " l ; vo months ^d passed. During the whole of that time Rudin 
had hardly been away from the house of Madame Lasunskaya. She could 

no do without him. It became a necessity for her to tell him about herself 

an listen to his speeches. Once he had wanted to leave, saying dial his 

money had come to an end; she gave him five hundred rubles. He borrowed 
another two hundred rubles from Volyntsev. 

Pigasov was now a .are visitor at Madame Lasunskaya’s: Rudin crushed 

' ,,m * , '. ,a P~ And Pig “ 0V *“ ‘ he ™ who felt crushed^ 

don t like that sage,” he would say: “he talks as artificially as a 
chaiacter in a novel about Russian life He s iv « ‘p „ 

7 VP „ , , T , , , G - lie says 1 ~ {then sto Ps reverently. 

• •• yes . The words he uses are so long! If you sneeze he will 

pounce on you, explaining just why you sneezed and did not cough If he 
pratses you, he does it as if announcing an officiai promotion then he 
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starts to abuse himself, he does so with relish. You’d expect he would never 
dare to face the light of day again. Nothing of the kind! It seems to stimu¬ 
late him, as though he had treated himself to a glass of Russian bitters.” 

Pandalevsky stood in awe of Rudin and was warily worming himself 
into his favour. Volyntsev s relations with Rudin were peculiar! Rudin 
called him a Galahad and complimented him to his face and behind his 
back; but this did not endear him to Volyntsev, who invariably was seized 
with impatience and vexation whenever Rudin started to sing his praises 
in his presence. “Is he pulling my leg?” he would think, and hostility 
stirred in his heart. Despite himself he was jealous of him on Natalya’s 
account. Rudin, too, for all his effusiveness in greeting Volyntsev, his 
Galahad overtures, and borrowing of money, was hardly friendly inclined 
towards him. It was difficult to say what these two actually felt when they 

squeezed each other’s hands in a friendly manner and looked into each 
other’s eyes. 

Basistov continued to worship Rudin and to hang on his lips. Rudin 
paid little attention to him. Once he spent a whole morning with him, 
discussing the world’s crucial tasks and problems, and evoked in him a 
high enthusiasm; but after that he ignored him. Apparently only in word 
did he seek pure and devoted souls. With Lezhnev, who had begun calling 
on Madame Lasunskaya, Rudin never started an argument, and seemed to 
shun his presence. For his part, Lezhnev treated him coldly, although he 
refrained from stating his final opinion of him, much to the dissatisfaction 
of Madame Lipina. She admired Rudin and believed in Lezhnev. 

Everyone in the Lasunskaya household yielded to Rudin’s whims; his 
slightest wish was fulfilled. The day’s programme depended entirely on 
him: No partie de plaisir was made without him. No great lover, however, 
of impromptu excursions and amusements, he took part in them like a 
grown-up person in children’s games, with an air of kindly, but slightly 
bored condescension. On the other hand he took an interest in all practical 
matters: he discussed with Madame Lasunskaya her management of the 
estate, the upbringing of her children, her domestic problems, and her 
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affairs generally; lie listened to her plans, went into every little detail, 
and proposed reforms and innovations. She applauded him in words—and 
stopped there. In business matters she acted on the advice of her steward, 
an elderly one-eyed Ukrainian, a good-natured and cunning knave. “Old 
ho rses know best,” he used to say, grinning and blinking his solitary eye. 

Next to Madame Lasunskaya, Rudin talked with no one so often and 
for so long as he did with Natalya. He smuggled books to her, confided his 
ambitions to her, read her the opening pages of his future essays and books. 
Their meaning was often lost on Natalya. It seemed, however, that Rudin 
cared not whether she understood him—so long as she listened to him. His 
intimacy with Natalya was not altogether to her mother’s liking. “Oh, well,” 
she told herself. “Let her chatter a little with him in the country. The child 
amuses him. There is no great harm in it, and she will benefit by it. . . . In 
Petersburg it will all be different. . . .” 

Madame Lasunskaya was mistaken. It was no child’s chatter: Natalya 
listened avidly to Rudin s words, and tried to fathom their import; she 
submitted her thoughts, her doubts to his judgement; he was her mentor, 
her guide. So far her head alone was stirred . . . but a young head does not 
stir by itself for long. What sweet moments were Natalya’s when, sitting on 
a garden bench in the light airy shade of the ash-tree, Rudin read to her 
Goethe’s “Faust”, Hoffmann, or Bettina’s “Letters”, or Novalis, constantly 
pausing to explain passages which seemed obscure to her! She spoke German 
with difficulty, as do most of our young ladies, but she understood it well, 
and Rudin, steeped as he was in German poetiy, in the world of German 
romanticism and philosophy, spirited her away to those forbidden lands. 
Mysterious and beautiful, they unfolded before her intent gaze; from the 
pages of the book which Rudin held in his hands delightful images, new 
and shining ideas flowed, a melodious stream, into her soul; and in her 
heart, shaken by the sublime joy of great emotions, the sacred spark of 
ecstasy flickered softly and grew into a flame. 

* * * 
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Tell me, Natalya once asked, sitting by the window at her tambour- 
frame, you mean to spend the winter in Petersburg, don’t you?” 

I don t know about that, ’ Rudin replied, lowering the book he had 
been leafing onto his knees; “I will if I find the means.” 

He spoke listlessly; he felt tired and had been idle since morning. 
“It seems to me that you cannot fail to find the means.” 

Rudin shook his head. “That’s how it seems to you.” And he looked 
aside expressively. 

Natalya wanted to say something but checked herself. 

Look, Rudin began, pointing towards the window. “Do you see that 

apple-tree? It broke under the weight and abundance of its own fruit. A 
true emblem of genius.” 

“It broke because it had no support,” Natalya retorted. 

“I understand, Natalya Alexeyevna; but it is not easy for a man to 
find support.” 

“It seems to me that the sympathy of others ... in any case, lone¬ 
liness. . . . Natalya stumbled in her speech and blushed. “And what would 
you do in the country in winter?” she added hurriedly. 

What would I do? I would finish my long essay—you remember it; 

about the tragic in life and art; I showed the plan of it to you the other 
day—and I’d send it to you.” 

“Will you publish it?” 

“No.” 

No? For whose sake would you have worked then?” 

“For yours, let us say.” 

Natalya dropped her eyes. “It would be too great a sacrifice.” 

“What did you say the essay is about?” Basistov, who sat at a distance, 
asked diffidently. 

The tragic in life and in art,” Rudin reiterated. “And Monsieur 
Basistov will also read it. But I have not yet coped with my principal idea. 

So far I have not been able to make clear to myself the tragic significance 
of love.” 
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Of love Rudin spoke readily and frequently. Mademoiselle Boncourt 

At first used to start at the word love” and cock her ears like an old 

war-horse at the sound of the bugle; then she had grown accustomed to 

it and would now merely purse her lips and take snuff at regular in¬ 
tervals. 

“It seems to me,” Natalya remarked timidly, “that the tragic in love 
is unrequited love.” 

“Not at all!” Rudin retorted. “That is rather the comic side of love. 
The question must be put quite differently . . . one must delve deeper. 
Love!” he went on “A mystery from beginning to end: its coming, its grow- 
ing, its disappearance. Now it comes sure and sudden and joyous as a new 
day, now smoulders for a long time, like fire under ash, only to burst into 
flame in the soul when all is lost; now it creeps into the heart like a snake, 

then suddenly slips out of it. . . . Yes, yes, it is a serious question. And 
then, who loves in our time, who dares to love?” 

And Rudin fell into a reverie. 


“Why is it we have not seen Monsieur Volyntsev for so long?” he asked 
unexpectedly. 

Natalya blushed crimson and bent her head over the tambour-frame. 
“I don’t know,” she said in a whisper. 

“What a capital, noble man he is!” exclaimed Rudin, getting up. “He 
is perhaps the best example of a real Russian gentleman.” 

Mademoiselle Boncourt looked at him out of the corners of her little 
r rench eyes. 

Rudin walked up and down the room. “Have y r ou noticed,” he said 

turning sharply on his heels, “that on the oak—and the oak is a mighty 

tree—the old leaves fall off only when the young leaves have begun to 
shoot.” 


“Yes,” Natalya said slowly, “I’ve noticed that.” 

“That is exactly what happens to an old love in a strong heart* 

although it is already dead, it still lingers on; only a new love can oust it.” 
There was no comment from Natalya. 
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“What can he mean?” she asked herself. 

Rudin stood silent for a while, then tossed back his hair, and 
walked out. 

Natalya went to her room. For a long time she sat in perplexity on 
her little bed, pondering over Rudin’s last words. Suddenly she clasped 
her hands and wept bitterly. Why she wept—God knows! She herself could 
not account for her sudden flow of tears. She dried them, again and again, 
but they flowed afresh, like water from a long-pent-up spring. 

* * * 

On the same day Madame Lipina spoke with Lezhnev about Rudin. 
At first he refused to be drawn out, but she had made up her mind to force 

his hand. 

“I see,” she said to him, “that you dislike Rudin as much as you did 
before. I have deliberately refrained from questioning you till now; but 
now you are surely convinced whether he has changed, and I want to know 

why you dislike him.” 

“As you please,” drawled Lezhnev with his usual phlegm, “since you 
are unable to possess your soul in patience. But do not get angry with me. 
“Well, please begin!” 

“And let me have my say... .” 

“Very well, begin.” 

“And so,” Lezhnev said, slowly lowering himself on to the sofa, I 
must tell you that I do dislike Rudin. He is a clever man , 

“I should think so!” 

“A remarkably clever man, though essentially shallow 
“Those are mere words!” 

“Essentially shallow,” Lezhnev repeated; “but there is no great harm 
in that: we are all shallow. Nor do I blame him for being a tyrant at heart, 

• 9 

lazy, not learned enough-” 

“Rudin—not learned enough!” she ejaculated. 
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“Not learned enough,” Lezhnev repeated in the same tone; “for liking 
to sponge upon other people, to play a role, and the like. All that is in the 
order of things. The worst of it is that he is as cold as ice.” 

“Cold? That fiery soul?” 

“Yes, cold as ice; and he knows it and pretends to be fiery. The worst 

of it is”—Lezhnev was gradually warming up—“that he is playing a 

dangeious game dangerous not for him, to be sure; he himself does not 

stake a farthing or a single hair of his head on it, while others stake their 
souls. . . .” 


“What—whom—are you talking about? I do not understand you.” 

The worst of it is that he is dishonest. A clever man like him ought to 

know the value of his words—yet he utters them as if they really cost him 

something. He is a fine speaker, 1 grant you that; only his eloquence is not 

of the Russian kind. After all, fine words are pardonable in a boy, but at 

his age it is a disgrace to enjoy the sound of one’s voice and to show off!” 

“It seems to me it is all the same for one’s listeners whether one is 
showing off or not.” 

Pardon me, Madame, it is not. One man says a word to me and it 

sets me afire, another says the same or even finer things and I don’t even 
cock an ear. Why is that?” 

“i on don't,” Madame Lipina put in. 

No, I don’t,” said Lezhnev, “although my ears are, perhaps, big 

enough. The point is that Rudin’s words remain mere words and will never 

be translated into deeds—and yet these same words may disturb and destroy 
a young heart.” 


“But whom, whom are you talking about?” 

Lezhnev paused. You wish to know whom I am talking about? About 
Natalya.” 


Madame Lipina was taken aback for a moment; then she smiled. 

“Good gracious,” she began, “what queer ideas you always have! Natalya 

is little more than a child; and besides, if that were true, how can vou 
suppose that her mother-” 
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“Her mother is before all an egoist and lives entirely for herself; 
and then she is so confident of her ability to bring up children that it would 
never enter her head to worry about them. Fie! The very idea! She has but 
to say a word, to give one majestic glance—and all will be set right again. 
That is what the lady imagines, she who fancies herself a patron of talent, 
a wise woman, and heaven knows what, but is in reality nothing more than 
a .silly old dowager. Natalya is no longer a child; believe me, she thinks 
more often and more profoundly than you or I do. What a shame that 
a girl with her honest, passionate, and ardent nature should be thrown 
against an actor, a coquette like him! However, that, too. is in the order 
of things.” 

“Coquette! You call him a coquette?” 

“I do. Now, tell me, Madame, what is his position in Madame Lasun- 
skaya’s house? To be an idol, an oracle in the household, to meddle in its 
management, in the family gossip and squabbles—is that fitting for a man?” 

Madame Lipina looked at him in amazement. “I do not recognize you, 
Mikhail Mikhailovich,” she said. “You have become flushed, you are 
excited. Surely there must be something else behind all this....” 

“I thought so! Try to talk sensibly to a woman, with the conviction 
you feel, and she will not rest until she invents some petty and irrelevant 
reason as to why you put it thus and not otherwise.” 

This angered Madame Lipina. “Bravo, Monsieur Lezhnev! You are 
beginning to be as rabid a woman-hater as Monsieur Pigasov. As you 
please, but for all your shrewdness, I find it difficult to believe that you 
have come to know everyone and everything in so brief a time. It seems to 
me you are mistaken. To hear you, Rudin is a kind of Tartuffe. . . 

“The trouble is that he is not even a Tartuffe. Tartuffe at least knew 
what he was after, but this man, for all his intelligence 

“Well, what of him? Speak out, you unjust, horrid man! 

Lezhnev rose to his feet. “Come, Madame,” he began, it is you who 
are unjust, not I. You are annoyed with me for my harsh judgement of 
Rudin. I have the right to speak harshly of him! I may have paid a dear 
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price for this right. I know him only too well, I have lived long enough 
with him. If you remember, I promised to tell you sometime about our life 
in Moscow. It appears that I will have to do it now. But will you have the 
patience to hear me out?” 

“Speak on, speak on!” 

“So be it.” 

Lezhnev began to walk slowly up and down the room, occasionally 
coming to a standstill and bending his head. 

“Possibly you know,” he began, “that I lost my parents early in life 
and had no elder above me since I was seventeen. I lived in my aunt’s 
house, in Moscow, and did what I liked. I was rather a shallow and con¬ 
ceited youth and loved to show off and boast. I entered the University, 
behaved like a schoolboy, and soon got into a scrape. I will not tell you 
what the trouble was; it is not worth relating. I lied, and a beastly lie it 
was. ... I was shown up, my guilt was proved, and I was publicly shamed. 

I was stunned and cried like a child. It happened in a friend’s room in the 
presence of many of my fellow-students. They all began to laugh at me, 
all except one student, who, mark you, had been more indignant at my 
conduct than any of the others when I persisted in my lie. He must have 
taken pity on me; anyway, he took me by the arm and led me away to 
his room.” 

“Was it Rudin?” Madame Lipina asked. 

“No, it was not Rudin. It was a man ... he is dead now ... an extraor¬ 
dinary man. His name was Pokorsky. I cannot describe him in a few 
words, and if I begin to speak of him, I will not want to speak of anyone 
else. He had an exalted and pure soul, and an intellect such as I have 
never met since. He lived in a tiny, low-ceiled room in the garret of an 
old wooden house. He was very poor and made ends meet by giving lessons. 
There were times when he could not offer even a cup of tea to a visitor; 
and his only sofa had sagged so in the middle that it looked like a boat. 
But in spite of all these discomforts, he had a multitude of visitors. He 
was loved by all; he drew all hearts to him. You cannot imagine how sweet 
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and heart-warming it was to sit in his wretched little room! It was there 
that I met Rudin. He had already parted with his princeling.” 

“What was there so extraordinary about this Pokorsky?” Madame 
Lipina asked. 

It is not easy to put it in words. His poetic and truthful nature was 

what drew us all to him. With all his clear and broad intellect he was as 

engaging and amusing as a child. I can still hear the ringing sound of his 

boyish laughter, and at the same time he ‘Burnt in the night an image-lamp 

before the sanctity of Good,’ as a dear and half-crazy poet in our circle 
put it.” 

And how did he talk?” Madame Lipina asked again. 

“He talked well when he was in the mood for it, but not surprisingly 
well. Even then Rudin was twenty times more eloquent.” 

Lezhnev came to a standstill and folded his arms on his chest. “Po¬ 
korsky and Rudin had little in common. There was more dash and dash 
about Rudin, louder phrases and probably more enthusiasm. He seemed 
far more gifted than Pokorsky, hut was actually beggared by comparison. 
Rudin excelled in elaborating an idea, he was a master of debate; but his 
ideas were not born by his own brain; he appropriated the ideas of others, 
especially Pokorsky’s ideas. To look at Pokorsky, he was quiet and gentle, 
weak even; but he was mad over women, loved a spree, and could stand up 
to anyone. Rudin seemed full of fire, courage, and life, but at heart he 
was cold and almost timorous—until his vanity was wounded; then he was 

0 

thoroughly aroused. He tried his best to captivate people, but he captivated 
them by general principles and ideas, and really had a strong influence 
over many. No one loved him, however; probably I was the only one who 
was attached to him. People bore his yoke, but to Pokorsky everyone sur¬ 
rendered willingly. It must be said for Rudin that he never refused to talk 
and argue with anybody. He was not a widely-read man, hut he had cer¬ 
tainly read much more than Pokorsky and the rest of us; besides, his was a 
systematic brain, a prodigious memory, and that is just what impresses 
young people. They clamour for inferences and conclusions, conclusions 
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at any price, even if they are false! A man consistently conscientious will 
not do. Tell these young people that you are powerless to give them the 
whole truth because you yourself do not have it, and they will not listen to 
you any more. But you cannot deceive them, either. To do so you must at 
least half-believe that you possess the truth. And that is exactly why Rudin 
had such a strong influence on us. As I told you just now, he had not read 


a great deal, but he read philosophical books, and his brain was so turned 
that he would at once grasp the gist of whatever he read, go straight to the 
root of the matter, and then spin in all directions the clear and brilliant 
thiead of deduction, revealing new spiritual horizons. Our circle at the 
time, to tell the truth, was made up of green youths, and half-educated 
youths at that. Philosophy, art, learning, and life itself, were in fact just 
so many words to us, concepts perhaps—enticing and beautiful, but scat¬ 
tered and disjointed. We were not cognizant or sensible of the general 
connexion between these concepts, of the principal law of the universe, 
although we discussed it vaguely and strove to understand it. Listening 
to Rudin, it seemed to us for the first time that we had at last seized 
that elusive connexion, that the veil had been lifted. He may not have 
been original what of that! What mattered was that everything fell into 
an orderly pattern, that what was scattered suddenly became coherent, 
and arose before us like an edifice, everything was flooded with light 

permeated by the absolute.. Naught remained insensate or casual; 

rational design and beauty reigned everywhere, everything took on a mean¬ 
ing at once clear and mystic; every separate phenomenon of life chorded 
with other phenomena; and, with a kind of religious awe and sweet trepida¬ 
tion, we felt ourselves to be animate vessels, as it were, of the eternal truth 

its vehicles in some great cause. . . . Doesn't all this sound ridiculous 
to you?” 

“Not at all,” Madame Lipina replied slowly. “Why should it? I do 
not understand all you say, but I don’t think it ridiculous.” 

“We have grown wiser since then of course,” Lezhnev went on “All 
that may seem childish to us now. But, I repeat, we owed much to Rudin 
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in those days. Pokorsky was beyond doubt a nobler soul; he breathed fire 
and strength into us; but there were times when he was listless and silent 
He was high-strung, and his health was poor; but when he did spread his 
wings good God! how high he soared! High into the heavenly blue! But 
Kudin, that handsome and graceful fellow, was full of pettiness; he was 
even given to gossip; he had a passion -for meddling in everything, for 
efining and explaining everything. There seemed to be no end to his offi¬ 
ciousness. He was a politician by nature! I speak of him as I knew him 
then. Unfortunately he has not changed. On the other hand, neither have 

his ideals changed—and that at the age of thirty-five! Not many people 
could say as much of themselves.” 

“Sit down,” said Madame Lipina. “You make me giddy, walking up 
and down.” 

I like it that way,” Lezhnev demurred. “Well, after chance made me 
a member of Pokorsky’s circle, I was like a man reborn, let me tell you: 

I grew humble, inquiring, studious, ecstatic, and reverent—as though I had 
consecrated myself to holy service. Really, when I think of our meetings, 

I must admit that there was much in them that was good and even touching 
in a way. Imagine a gathering of five or six youths round a single tallow 
candle, drinking execrable tea with stale rusks. But you should have seen 
all those faces and heard the speeches we made! Every eye sparkling with 
enthusiasm, cheeks blazing, and hearts throbbing as we talk of God, of 
truth, of man s future, of poetry. What if we sometimes do talk nonsense 
and go into ecstasies over nothing! Pokorsky sitting cross-legged, with his 
pale cheek propped by his hand, his eyes shining. Rudin standing in the 
middle of the room, and speaking, speaking magnificently—for all the 
world a young Demosthenes by the surging sea. Subbotin, the dishevelled 
poet, abruptly exclaiming from time to time, like a man in his sleep. The 
forty-year-old bursch, Scheller, son of a German pastor, whose perpetual 
unbroken silence had won him the reputation of a profound thinker, saying 
never a word with greater solemnity than ever. . . . The merry Sitov, the 
Aristophanes of our meetings, subdued and grinning. Two or three novices 
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listening with rapt delight. ... The night flies by quietly and smoothly, as 
though on wings. Then comes grey morning, and we part, stirred, happy, 
honest, and sober (we never gave wine a thought then), with a kind of 

blissful weariness- I can see myself walking through the deserted 

streets, stirred to the soul, and gazing up at the stars with a new kind of 
trust, as though they had become nearer and grown closer to the under¬ 
standing. ... Ah! It was a wonderful time, and I will not believe that it has 
been wasted! No, it was not wasted—not even for those whom life has since 
ebased . . . How often have I chanced to meet such men, my former com- 
ra es. A man would seem to have degenerated into the brute, but mention 
e name of Pokorsky in his presence and all the remnants of noble senti¬ 
ment will be roused in him, as if you had uncorked a forgotten phial of 
perlume in a dark and dirty room.” 

Lezhnev fell silent; his colourless face was flushed. 

“But why, when did you quarrel with Rudin?” asked Madame Lipina 
staring at Lezhnev in amazement. * 


1 did not quarrel with him; I broke off with him when I came to know 

“ ° br0ad f ° r " ,|,al ,le reali >- wa s. Although earlier, in Moscow, I had 

every reason for quarrelling with him, for he had played a mean trick 
on me. 






What was it?” 

I his. I was—how should 


always susceptible to love.” 
“You?” 


I say? I am not the man for it—but I 


was 


“Yes. Strange, isn’t it? But that’s how it is. Well, I had fallen in love 

' “ Ve 7. SWCet ®' r - W,iy do y° u look at me like that? I could tell 

you something much more surprising about myself.” 

“May I ask what it is?” 

“Well there was this, for example. In those Moscow days I used 
eep 3 rendezvous with whom, would you think?—with a young linden 
at the bottom of my garden. I would hug its slender and graceful . 

an it would seem to me that I was embracing the whole of nature and my 
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heart would swell and tingle as if all Nature were really pouring into it. 
That was the sort of man I was! And that’s not all! Perhaps you think I did 
not write poetry? Oh, yes, I did; I even wrote a drama in imitation of 
Manfred. Among the characters there was an apparition with blood on its 
breast, and not its own blood, mark you, but the blood of humanity... . 

Yes, you need not be surprised. . .. But I began to tell you my love-story* 
I made the acquaintance of a girl-” 

“And gave up your trysts with the linden?” 

“Yes. The girl was a very kind-hearted and pretty creature, with 
bright, sparkling eyes and a silver voice.” 

“You are good at description,” Madame Lipina remarked with a 
humourous smile. 

“And you are a very severe critic,” Lezhnev retorted. “Well, the girl 
lived with her father, an old man. . . . But I will not go into details. I will 
tell you only that she really was very kind-hearted: she would always pour 
you three-quarters of a glass of tea when you only asked for half! On the 
third day after I first met her, I was all afire, and on the seventh I could 
no longer contain myself and poured out my heart to Rudin. It is impossible 
for a young man to keep his love to himself, and I had always unburdened 
myself to Rudin. At that time I was completely under his influence, and 
that influence, I must confess, was beneficial in more ways than one. He 
was the first person who did not spurn me, but tried to make a man of me. 

I worshipped Pokorsky and stood in some awe of his purity of soul, but 
there was a stronger affinity between Rudin and myself. When he learned 
about my love, he was seized with an indescribable enthusiasm: he con¬ 
gratulated me, embraced me, and at once proceeded to coach me and im¬ 
press upon me the full importance of my new position. I was all ears.. . . 
But you know yourself how he can speak! His words had an extraordinary 
effect on me. I rose astonishingly in my own estimation, grew serious, and 
laughed no more. I remember I even carried myself about more carefully, 
as though I had a vessel inside me filled with a priceless liquid that I was 
afraid to spill. I was very happy, particularly since I knew I stood high 
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in her favour. Rudin wished to meet my beloved; I believe I even insisted 
on an introduction myself.” 

Oh, I see, I see it all now, ’ Madame Lipina interrupted him. “Rudin 

stole your beloved from you, and you cannot forgive him even now. 

I am willing to wager I am right!” 

“\ou would lose your wager; you are wrong. Rudin did not steal my 
beloved and had no intention of doing so; but he nonetheless put an end 
to my bliss, although, on sober thought, I am prepared to thank him for it 
now. But at that time I nearly went mad. Rudin was not in the least inclined 
to do me harm—quite the contrary!— but owing to that confounded habit of 
his of pinning down all life’s motives, his own and other people’s, with 
words, as one pins down butterflies, he proceeded to explain us to our¬ 
selves, to explain our relations, and how we ought to behave; despotically he 
enjoined us to analyze our thoughts and feelings; he praised and criticized 
us, and even started a correspondence with us—fancy that! He muddled 
us up completely! I should hardly have married my young lady (that much 
sense I still had), but at any rate we might have spent a few glorious 
months together, a la Paul et Virginie; instead, we found ourselves floun- 
ering in perplexities and tensions of every kind—what a frightful mess 
it was! The upshot of it all was that Rudin one fine morning talked himself 

mto the conviction that it was his sacred duty as a friend to break the news 
to her father—and he did.” 

Really?” cried Madame Lipina. 

Yes; and, mark you, he did it with my consent—that was the most 

surprising thing about it! I remember in what a chaotic state my mind was* 

the world around me whirled and shifted as in a camera obscura—white 

seemed black, and black seemed white, falsehood was truth, and a fantasy 

was duty. Ah! Even now the memory of it makes me smart! Rudin made 

nothing of it—not he! He would skim through the tangle of misunderstand- 
mgs like a swallow over a pond.” 

“And so—you parted from your girl?” asked Madame Lipina coyly 
bending her small head on one side and raising her eyebrows. 
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“Yes, we parted . .. and it was a painful parting—offensively awk¬ 
ward, and open, quite needlessly open, I cried, and she cried, too, and the 
devil knows what we said to each other. ... It was like cutting a Gordian 
knot. It was painful, but it had to be done. However, everything in the 
world turns out for the best: she married a worthy man and is happy.” 

Still, you will admit that you have not been able to forgive Rudin ...” 
Madame Lipina began. 

Oh, no!” Lezhnev interrupted her. “Why, I cried like a child when 
I saw him off on his journey abroad. True, the seed had already been sown 
in my heart. And later when I met him abroad. .. . Well, I had grown 
older. . . . And I saw Rudin in his true light.” 

“What was it you discovered in him?” 

“Just what I told you an hour ago. But enough about Rudin. Perhaps, 
everything will turn out all right. I merely wished to show you that if I do 
judge him harshly, it is not because I do not know him. As for Natalya, I 
will say no more, but you should pay attention to your brother.” 

“My brother! Why?” 

“Take a good look at him. Haven’t you noticed anything?” 

Madame Lipina dropped her eyes. “You are right,” she intoned. 
“Yes . .. my brother ... for some time he has not been himself. .. . But 
do you really mean. . .?” 

“Hush, I think he is coming,” Lezhnev said in a whisper. “And Nata¬ 
lya, believe me, is no child, although, unfortunately, she is as inexperienced 
as one. Mark my word, that girl will some day astonish us all.” 

“In what way?” 

“Don’t you know that it is girls like her that drown themselves, take 
poison, and so on? Don’t be deceived by her quiet looks; hers is a pas¬ 
sionate character!” 

“Oh, come now! You are waxing poetic—it seems to me. To a phleg¬ 
matic person like you I suppose even I must seem a volcano.” 

“Tut, tut!” said Lezhnev, smiling. “As for character—you have none 

to speak of, thank God!” 
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“Are you trying to be impudent?*’ 

“Heavens, no! It is the highest compliment.” 

Volyntsev came in and darted a suspicious look at his sister and 
Lezhnev. He had grown thinner lately. They both addressed him at the 
same time, hut he barely smiled in response to their badinage and looked, 
as Pigasov had once said of him, like a melancholy hare. But there is 
hardly a man in the world who has not looked worse at least once in his 
life. Volyntsev felt Natalya slipping away from him, and with her, it 
seemed, the earth was falling away from under his feet. 


VII 

The next day was Sunday, and Natalya got up late. She had been very 
untalkative the day before, was secretly ashamed of her tears, and had slept 
badly. Sitting half-dressed at her little piano, she would play a few chords 
—almost inaudibly, lest they should wake Mademoiselle Boncourt, then 
press her forehead to the cool keys and remain motionless for a long while. 
She kept thinking, thinking intensely—not of Rudin himself, but of the 
things he had said. At rare intervals the image of Volyntsev would cross her 

mind. She knew that he loved her. But she would instantly dismiss him_ 

She was in the grip of a strange excitement. 

Later in the morning she dressed hurriedly, went downstairs, and after 
greeting her mother, went out alone into the garden as soon as she could. 

It was a hot day, bright and sunny despite an occasional flurry of rain. 
Low misty clouds glided swiftly across the clear sky without obscuring th- 
sun, at times dropping an abundant shower, sudden and brief, upon the 
fields. The large glittering raindrops streaked down with a kind of dry 
sound, like diamonds; the sun sparkled through the streaming mesh- the 
grass, no longer swayed by the wind, was still and drinking thirstily- the 
eaves of the rain-washed trees quivered languidly; the birds sang cea<e 
lessly, and it was a joy to hear their carefree chirping above the drone and 
murmur of the passing shower. The dusty roads smoked and grew motley 
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lashed by the rapid rainstrokes. Then the cloud would pass, the wind flutter, 

and the grass shimmer with tints of emerald and gold. The leaves clung 

together, and the light shone through the branches. A strong scent rose in 
the air.... 

The sky had almost cleared when Natalya went into the garden. It 

breathed freshness and peace, that benign and happy peace to which the 

human heart responds with the sweet languor of secret sympathy and 
vague desire. 

Natalya walked along the bank of the pond, down a long avenue of 

silver poplars. Suddenly, as if he had sprung from the ground, Rudin stood 
before her. 

She was taken aback. He looked her in the face. 

“Are you alone?” he asked. 

Yes, I am, Natalya replied. “But I only came out for a minute. . .. 

I ought to return now.” 

“I will accompany you.” 

He fell into step beside her. 

“You look sad,” he murmured. 

Do I? And I was just going to say that you look dispirited.” 

That may be. . . . The mood is often upon me. It is more excusable in 
me than in you.” 

“Why? Do you think I never have anything to be sad about?” 

“At your age one should enjoy life.” 

Natalya walked on a few steps in silence. “Dmitry Nikolayevich!” 
she said. 

“Yes?” 

“Do you remember . . . the comparison you made yesterday .. . the 
one with the oak-tree?” 

“Yes, certainly. What of it?” 

Natalya stole a glance at him. “Why did you . . . what did you mean 
by it?” 

Rudin bowed his head and stared into the distance. 
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“Natalya,” he began in his peculiar restrained and meaningful 
ner which always led the listener to imagine that he was not unburdening 
himself of even one-tenth of what weighed on his heart. “You may have 
noticed that I rarely speak of my past. There are chords which I do not 
touch at all. My heart—who need know what it has lived through? To 
exhibit it for all to see has always seemed to me a sacrilege. But with you 
I can be frank—you inspire my confidence. I cannot conceal from you that 
I, too, have loved and suffered, like all of us. When and how? What does 
that matter! But my heart has known much joy and much grief. . . .” 

Rud in was silent for a while. “What I said yesterday,” he went on, 

“could be to some extent applied to myself, to my present position. But that 
again does not matter. That side of life no longer exists for me. All that 
remains for me is to drag along a sun-scorched and dusty road, from stage 
to stage, in a jolty cart. . . . When I shall get anywhere, will I get anywhere 
—Cod knows. . . . Let us better talk about you.” 

“Can it be, Dmitry Nikolayevich,” Natalya interposed, “that you ex¬ 
pect nothing from life?” 

“Oh, no! I expect a lot, but not for myself. I shall never renounce 

activity and the happiness it gives, but pleasures I have renounced. My 

hopes and dreams and my own happiness have nothing in common. Love” 
—he shrugged his shoulders at the word—“is not for me; I am ... un¬ 
worthy of it. A woman in love has the right to demand the whole of a man, 
but I can no longer give the whole of myself. Besides, it is for youth to be 
attractive; I am too old. How can I turn anyone’s head? God grant I may 
keep my own on my shoulders.” 

“I understand,” Natalya murmured: “he who strives for a lofty goal 
must no longer think of himself. But is not a woman capable of appreciat¬ 
ing such a man? I think it would be more natural for her to scorn an egoist. 
All those young people, the youth you spoke about, are egoists; they are 
preoccupied with their own selves even when they are in love. Believe me, 

a woman is not only capable of appreciating self-sacrifice; she herself is 
capable of it.” 
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Natalya’s cheeks were rosy, her eyes shone. Before her acquaintance 

with Rudin she had never been known to utter such a long and ardent 
speech. 

You have on more than one occasion heard my views on a woman’s 
calling,” Rudin said with a condescending smile. “You know that in my 
opinion only Joan of Arc could have saved France. ... But that is not the 
point. I wanted to speak about you. You are on the threshold of life. A dis¬ 
cussion of your future would be both pleasant and fruitful. Listen, you 
know I am a friend of yours; I take an almost brotherly interest in you. I 

therefore hope you will not think my question indiscreet. Tell me, is your 
heart quite free?” 

Natalya flushed to the roots of her hair and said nothing. Rudin 
stopped, and she stopped, too. 

“You are not angry with me?” he asked. 

“No,” she said; “but it is so unexpected-” 

“However,” he continued, “you need not answer me. I know your 
secret.” 

Natalya looked up at him in dismay. 

“Yes, yes; I know who he is. And I must say you could not have made 
a better choice. He is a capital fellow; he will be able to appreciate you; 
and life has not bruised him; he is a bright and simple soul ... he will 
make you happy.” 

“Whom do you mean, Dmitry Nikolayevich?” 

“As if you don’t know! Volyntsev, of course. Well, am I not right?” 

Natalya averted her face. She was utterly bewildered. 

“Doesn’t he love you? Come, come. He never takes his eyes off you, 
follows your every movement. Is it possible to hide one’s love? By all ap¬ 
pearances your mother, too, is disposed in his favour. Your choice-” 

“Dmitry Nikolayevich,” Natalya interrupted him, stretching out 
her hand towards a nearby bush to cover her confusion, “it is difficult, 
really, for me to discuss the matter, but I assure you . . . you are mis¬ 
taken.” 
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“Mistaken, you say!” Rudin repeated. “I don’t think so. We are not 
old friends; but I know you well enough. What then is the reason for this 
striking change I see in you? You are not the same as when I met you 
six weeks ago. No, Natalya, your heart is not free.” 

“Perhaps,” Natalya breathed, almost inaudibly. “But you are mis¬ 
taken nonetheless.” 

“flow is that?” asked Rudin. 

“Leave me alone, please. Ask me no questions!” She turned towards 
the house with quick steps. The sudden feelings that awoke in her breast 
frightened her. 

Rudin overtook her and stopped her. “Natalya,” he said earnes tly. 
‘'this conversation cannot end like this. It is too important for me, as well. 
How am I to understand you?” 

“Leave me alone!” Natalya repeated. 

“Natalya! For God’s sake!” Rudin’s face betrayed agitation. He had 
turned pale. 

“You understand everything, you must understand me, too!” said 
Natalya. She snatched her hand away and went on without looking round. 

“Only one word!” Rudin cried after her. 

She stopped but did not turn her head. 

“You asked me what I meant by my comparison yesterday. I will tell 
you. Let there be no misunderstanding. I spoke of myself . . . and of you.” 

“What! Of me?” 

“Yes, of you. I w'ant no misunderstanding, I repeat. Now you know 

what feeling—what new feeling—I spoke of then. Till to-day I should 
never have dared-” 

Natalya suddenly covered her face with her hands and ran towards 
the house. 

So stunned was she by the unexpected climax of her conversation with 
Rudin that she ran past Volyntsev without even noticing him. He was stand¬ 
ing motionless with his back against the trunk of a tree. A quarter of an 
hour earlier he had arrived at Madame Lasunskaya’s estate, found the 
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mistress of the house in the drawing-room, and after exchanging a few 
words with her, had slipped away in search of Natalya. Guided by a lover’s 
instinct he had gone straight into the garden and come upon them at the 
moment she had snatched her hand away from Rudin. Everything went 
dark before his eyes. He watched Natalya, then came away from the tree, 
and took a few aimless steps. Rudin looked up to see Volyntsev standing 
by his side. Their eyes met, they bowed, and separated in silence. 

“This is not the end of it,” they both thought. 

Volyntsev wandered to the bottom of the garden. He felt bitter and 
wretched; there was a leaden weight on his heart, and at times his blood 
rose in a fury. It began to drizzle again. Rudin retired to his room. He, too, 
was perturbed: his mind was in a whirl. Even the callous are moved by the 
unexpected and trusting unfolding of a young and honest soul. 

Everything went somehow amiss at the dinner-table. Natalya, deathly 
pale, could hardly sit on her chair and did not raise her eyes. Volyntsev 
sat as usual next to her, and from time to time forced himself to address a 
remark to her. It so happened that Pigasov was dining at Madame Lasun- 
skaya’s that day. He talked more than anyone else. Among other things, he 
argued that people, like dogs, could be classified as dock-tailed and long- 
tailed. People were dock-tailed, he said, either by birth or through their 
own fault. The dock-tailed were a miserable lot: they never succeeded, for 
they lacked confidence in themselves. But the one who had a long bushy tail 
was fortune’s favourite. He might be worse or weaker than the dock-tailed 
sort but he had confidence in himself; when he spread his tail, everyone 
was struck with admiration. An amazing thing, for the tail, you will agree, 
is quite a useless part of the body; what good is a tail? Yet everyone judges 
your merits by your tail. 

“I myself,” he added with a sigh, “belong to the dock-tailed, and the 
maddening thing about it is that I docked my tail myself.” 

“In other words,” said Rudin casually, “you mean what La Rochefou¬ 
cauld said long before you: have confidence in yourself and others will 
have confidence in you. I don’t see where the tail comes in.” 
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Everyone, ’ Volyntsev said sharply, and his eyes flashed, “everyone 

has a right to express himself as he pleases. Talk of despotism. . .! If you 

ask me, no despotism is worse than that of so-called clever people, the devil 
take them!” 

They were all hushed and dumbfounded by Volyntsev’s outburst. 

Rudin met his eyes, but could not hold them; he turned away, smiled, and 
did not say a word. 

“Ha! So you’re dock-tailed, too!” thought Pigasov. Natalya’s heart 
was in her mouth. Madame Lasunskaya stared at Volyntsev in bewilder¬ 
ment, she was the first to break the silence : she began to describe some 
extraordinary dog belonging to her friend, the Minister N. 

Volyntsev left soon after dinner. As he took his leave of Natalya he 
could not help saying to her, “Why do you look so confused, as though you 
were guilty? You can never be guilty before anyone!” 

His meaning was lost on Natalya, who merely gave him a puzzled 
look as he went out. 

Before tea Rudin came up to her, and bending over the table as though 
examining the newspapers, whispered, “It’s all like a dream, isn’t it? I 
absolutely must see you alone—if only for a minute.” 

He turned to Mademoiselle Boncourt. “Here,” he said, “is that feuil- 
leton you have been looking for.” Then, bending once more towards Na¬ 
talya, he added in a whisper, “Try to come to the lilac arbour, near the 
terrace, at about ten o clock ... I shall be waiting for you.” 

Rudin surrendered the field to Pigasov. He was the hero of the eve¬ 
ning. He amused Madame Lasunskaya greatly. First he told the story of a 
neighbour of his who, having been hen-pecked by his wife for thirty years, 
had grown so womanish that one day, crossing a tiny puddle in Pigasov’s 
presence, he picked up the skirts of his coat as women do their petticoats. 
Then lie described another country gentleman, who was first a freemason, 
then a hypochondriac, and finally made up his mind to become a banker! 

And what did you do as a freemason?” Pigasov had asked him. “The 
usual thing: I wore the nail of my little finger long.” 
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Madame Lasunskaya laughed more merrily than ever when Pigasov 

began to air his opinions of love and maintained that he, too, had inspired 

the tender passion in women, that a certain ardent German lady had even 

called him her dee-licious little Afrikan”. Madame Lasunskaya laughed, 

but Pigasov was not telling lies: he really did have the right to boast of his 

conquests. He asserted that there was nothing easier than to make a woman, 

any woman, fall in love with you: all you had to do was to repeat to her, 

ten days running, that her lips were heaven, her eyes bliss, and that all 

other women were as rag-dolls beside her, and on the eleventh day she 

would tell herself that her lips were heaven, her eyes bliss, and would fall 

in love with you. Those things happen. Who knows?—perhaps Pigasov 
was right. 

At half past nine Rudin was already in the arbour. The tiny stars had 
just become visible in the pale depths of the sky; the western horizon still 
glowed crimson and the sky there was brighter and clearer; a half-moon 
shone golden through the black network of a weeping birch-tree. The other 
trees stood like sombre giants, with thousands of eye-like gaps, or merged 
into towering grim hulks. Not a leaf stirred; the topmost branches of the 
lilacs and acacias were poised alertly in the warm air. The house loomed 
darkly nearby; its long lighted windows stood out in glowing reddish 
patches. It was a soft, quiet evening, but in the stillness one could almost 
hear a sigh of pent-up passion. 

Rudin stood with his arms folded across his chest and strained his 
ears anxiously. His heart was beating violently, and he held his breath. 

At last he caught the sound of light, hurried footfalls, and Natalya came 
into the arbour. 

Rudin sprang towards her and took her hands in his. The girl’s hands 
were as cold as ice. 

“Natalya!” he breathed in a tremulous whisper. “I wanted to see 
you ... I could not wait till to-morrow. I must tell you something I never 
suspected, something I did not realize even this morning—I love you!”, 

Natalya’s hands shook slightly in his. 
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I love you,” he said again, ‘"How could I have been so blind all 

this time, not have guessed long ago that I love you! And you. . .? And you, 
Natalya?” 

Natalya caught her breath, “I have come, you see,” she managed to 
say at last. 

“Yes, but tell me—do you love me?” 

“I think ... I do,” she whispered. 

Rudin squeezed her hands tighter and tried to draw her to him. 

Natalya looked round quickly. “Let me go—I’m frightened—I think 

someone is listening. . . . For God’s sake, be more careful—Volyntsev 
suspects.” 

Never mind him! You saw I did not even answer him this afternoon. 
Ah, Natalya, how happy I am! Nothing will separate us now!” 

Natalya looked into his eyes. “Let me go,” she whispered, “I must be 
going.” 

“One moment-” Rudin began. 

“No, let me go, please!” 

“You seem afraid of me?” 

“No, but I must be going now.” . 

Then say, at least, once again-” 

“You say you are happy?” Natalya asked. 

“I? I'm the happiest man in the world! Do you doubt it?” 

Natalya raised her head. Her face was beautiful, so noble, so young, 

so passionate, in the mysterious shadows of the arbour, in the faint light 
that fell from the evening sky. 

“Know then,” she said: “I will be yours.” 

“Oh, God!” cried Rudin. 

Natalya broke away from him and was gone. Rudin stood still for a 

while, then went slowly out of the arbour. The moonbeams picked out his 
lace in the dark; a smile played on his lips. 

7 am ha PP>'>” h e said under his breath. “Yes, I am happy ” he re- 
peated as if he wanted to convince himself. 
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He drew himself up, tossed his curly locks, and swinging his arms 
joyfully, walked quickly into the garden. 

Meanwhile, the lilac bushes of the arbour parted noiselessly 

and revealed Pandalevsky. He looked round cautiously, shook his head, 

pursed his lips, muttered significantly, “So! Madame will hear of this,” 
and vanished. 


VIII 

When he returned home, Volyntsev was so dejected and gloomy, he 
responded to his sister with such reluctance and so quickly locked himself 
up in his study, that Madame Lipina resolved to send for Lezhnev. She was 

used to relying on him in an emergency. Lezhnev sent her word that he 
would come the next day. 

There was no change of mood in Volyntsev the next morning. He in¬ 
tended to go out on business after tea, but instead he stayed at home, lay 
down on a sofa, and began to read a book—an occupation to which he was 
not at all accustomed. Indeed, he had no predilection for literature, and 
was simply^ afraid of poetry. “As incomprehensible as poetry” was a say- 
ing of his, and in confirmation he would always quote the following lines 
from the poet Aibulat: 

Till the days of grief are ended 
Neither reason nor proudest of lots 
Will be able to pluck or crumple 
Life’s blood-stained forget-me-nots. 

Madame Lipina eyed her brother anxiously, but refrained from ask¬ 
ing questions. A carriage drew up at the door. “Thank God,” she thought. 
“That must be Lezhnev.” A servant came in and announced the arrival 
of Rudin. 

Volyntsev flung his book on the floor and raised his head. “Who?” he 
asked. 
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Dmitry Nikolayevich Rudin,” the servant repeated. 

Volyntsev sprang up. “Ask him in,” he ordered. “And you. Sister,” 
he added, turning to Madame Lipina, “will leave us alone.” 

“But why. . .?” she demanded. 

“I have my reasons,” he cut in, with a show of temper. “Please do 
as I say.” 

Rudin came in. Y olyntsev, standing in the middle of the room, bowed 
coldly to him and did not oiler him his hand. 


You were not expecting me, I am sure,” was Rudin’s opening remark 
as he put his hat down on the window-sill. His lips twitched slightly. He 
was ill at ease, but tiled hard to conceal his embarrassment. 

I certainl) was not, Y olyntsev replied. “After what happened last 
night 1 should rather have expected someone with a message from you.” 

"I see wllat y° u mean,” said Rudin, sitting down, “and I appreciate 

your frankness. It is much better that way. I have called on you myself, as 
on a man of honour.” 

Couldn’t we leave the compliments out?” Y'olyntsev said. 

I want to explain the purpose of my visit.” 

“We are acquainted. Why shouldn’t you pay me a visit? Besides, this 
is not the first time you have honoured me with one.” 

“I came to you as one man of honour to another,” Rudin said again, 

“and^I want to appeal to your judgement. I have the utmost faith in you.” 

Come to the point, please,” said Volyntsev; he was still standing in 

the middle of the room, looking darkly at Rudin, and every now and then 
pulling the ends of his moustache. 

“Allow me . . . I have come to talk things over, to he sure; but you 
cannot very well start all at once.” 

“Why not?” 

“A third person is involved. . . .” 

“What person is that?” 

“You know whom I mean, Sergei Pavlovich.” 

“I do not, Dmitry Nikolayevich.” 
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“You wish then-” 

“I wish you would stop beating about the bush!” Volyntsev broke in. 
His anger was mounting rapidly. 

Rudin frowned. “Very well then. We are alone. I must tell you— 
though you have probably guessed it already.” (Volyntsev gave an impa¬ 
tient shiug.) I must tell you that I love Natalya and have reason to 
believe that she loves me.” 

Volyntsev turned pale, but said nothing; he went up to the window 
and turned his back on Rudin. 

“You understand,” Rudin resumed, “that if I were not con¬ 
vinced-” 

“Good heavens!” Volyntsev interrupted hastily. “I haven’t the least 
doubt. . . . Well, good luck to you! But what I can’t understand is why the 
devil you bring this news to me? What have / to do with it? What do I 
care whom you love and who loves you? That I cannot understand!” 

Volyntsev kept staring out of the window. His voice was hollow. 

Rudin stood up. “I will tell you why I decided to come to you, why 
I thought I had no right to conceal from you our . . . our mutual feelings. 

I respect you too deeply—that is why I came. I did not wish—we neither 
of us wished to deceive you by mummery. I knew of your feelings for 
Natalya. . . . Believe me, I know my true worth; I know how little I deserve 
to take your place in her heart. But since the fates have ordained it, must 
we stoop to subterfuge, artifice, and hypocrisy? Must we expose ourselves 
to misunderstandings, to the mere possibility of such a scene as took place 
at dinner yesterday? Must we, Sergei Pavlovich?” 

Volyntsev folded his arms across his chest, as though to curb his 
emotions. 

“Sergei Pavlovich!” Rudin went on. “I have hurt your feelings, I 
realize that . . . but try to understand us—there was no other way we could 
show the respect we bear you, and prove we are capable of appreciat¬ 
ing your sincere and honourable nature. With any other man frankness, 
complete frankness, would have been out of place; but with you it be- 
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comes a duty. We are happy in the realization that our secret is in your 
hands.” 

Volyntsev gave a forced laugh. “Thank you for your confidence!” he 
exclaimed. “Although, I will have you know, I neither wished to share your 
secrets nor to tell you mine; however, you dispose of mine as if they were 
your own property. But, Monsieur, I take it you do not speak for yourself 
alone. Am I to understand that Mademoiselle Lasunskaya knows of your 

visit and its purpose?” 

# 

Rudin was somewhat taken aback. “No, I did not tell Natalya of my 
intentions, but I am confident that she shares my views/’ 

That is all very well,” Volyntsev spoke again after a short pause, 
and beat a tattoo on the window-pane with his fingers; “to tell you the 
truth, it would be much better if you respected me a little less. If you want 

to know, I don’t care a damn for your respect. But what is it you want of 
me now?” 

I want nothing ... or rather I want one thing: I wish you to know 
that I am not a scheming and cunning man, I want you to understand 
me. ... I hope that you can no longer doubt my sincerity. I want us to part 
as friends ... to shake hands as we did before.” 

And Rudin went up to Volyntsev. 

“I beg your pardon, Monsieur,” said Volyntsev, facing Rudin and 
stepping back: “I am prepared to do full justice to your intentions; they 
are veiy fine, even exalted, I should say, but simple folks like me prefer 
their cakes plain, without your fanciful shapes, and are incapable of fol¬ 
lowing the flights of minds as great as yours. What strikes you as sincere 
strikes us as importunate and conceited. What is clear and simple to you 

is confused and obscure to us. You boast of things that we conceal_how 

can we understand you! Pardon me, but I cannot regard you as a friend, 

and I will not give you my hand. It may be a petty thing to do, but then I 
am petty myself.” 

Rudin picked up his hat from the window-sill. “Sergei Pavlovich,” 
he said sadly, farewell! I was mistaken in my expectations. My visit was 
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rather a strange one, I admit, but I had hoped that you...(Volyntsev 

made an impatient movement.) “Excuse me, I will say no more about it. 

All things considered, I see you are right, and indeed there was no other 

way for you to behave. Farewell, and allow me, at least, once more, for the 

last lime, to assure you of the honesty of my intentions.... I have complete 
faith in your discretion-” 

That is the limit! ’ Volyntsev exclaimed, quivering with anger. “I 

did nothing to force myself into your confidence, and you have no right 
whatever to rely on my discretion!” 

Rudin was about to say something; instead, he made a resigned ges¬ 
ture with his hands, bowed, and withdrew. Volyntsev flung himself on the 
sofa and turned to the wall. 

“May I come in?” he heard his sister say at the door. 

Volyntsev did not answer at once, and passed his hand furtively over 
his face. 

“No, Alexandra,” he said in a voice that was not altogether his own, 
“leave me alone for a while.” 

Half an hour later she again came to the door. 

“Lezhnev is here,” she said. “Will you see him?” 

“Yes,” he replied, “let him come in.” 

Lezhnev entered. “What, are you unwell?” he asked, sitting down in 
an armchair near the sofa. 

Volyntsev propped himself up on his elbow, stared long at his friend’s 
face, then repeated to him word for word his whole conversation with Ru¬ 
din. He had never before hinted to Lezhnev of his feelings for Natalya, 
although he suspected that they were no secret to him. 

“This is certainly a surprise, old boy!” said Lezhnev when Volyntsev 
had finished his story. “I expected many strange things from him, but 
this. . . . Even here he is true to himself.” 

“Upon my word!” cried the excited Volyntsev. “It is sheer impudence. 
Why, I nearly threw the fellow out of the window! Did he want to brag to 
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me or did cowardice make him do it? What drove him on? To dare come 
to a man-” 

Volyntsev flung a hand behind the back of his head and fell silent. 

“No, old boy, it’s not that,” said Lezhnev calmly. “You won’t believe 
me, but he did it from a good motive. Really. . . . You see, it was noble and 
straightforward, and a splendid opportunity for talk, for using his elo¬ 
quence; and that is exactly what he wants, what he can’t live without. Yes, 
his tongue is his enemy. . . . But it is also his servant.” 

‘"How solemnly he came in and talked, you can’t imagine!” 

“do be sure! He even buttons his coat up as if he were fulfilling a 
sacred duty. I would have him marooned on a desert island and watch from 
around a corner to see how he would run things there. And yet he holds 
forth on simplicity!” 

“For God's sake, tell me,” said Volyntsev, “what does it all mean—is 
it philosophy or what?” 

“Well, on the one hand, I dare say it really is philosophy, on the 
other, it is something quite different. You cannot very well explain away 
all kinds ol nonsense by philosophy.” 

Volyntsev looked at him. “Don’t you think that the whole thing 
was a lie?” 

“No, my son. But we have talked enough about it. Let us light our 
pipes, and call in your sister. With her about talk is better and silence 
easier. She will treat us to tea.” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Volyntsev. “Come in, Alexandra,” he called. 

Madame Lipina came in. He grasped her hand and pressed it tightly 
to his lips. 

* * * 

Rudin came home in a queer and confused state of mind. He was 
vexed with himself, reproached himself for his unpardonable and boyish 
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impetuosity. As some one aptly remarked, nothing is more painful than 
the knowledge of an act of folly just committed. 

Rudin was repentant. “What the devil,” he hissed through clenched 

teeth, made me go to that landlord! Of all the crazy ideas! Laying myself 
open to insolence!” 

Meanwhile, there were extraordinary ongoings in Madame Lasun- 
skaya’s house. Its mistress did not appear the whole morning and did not 
come in to dinner: according to Pandalevsky, the sole person admitted to her 
room, she had a headache. Nor did Rudin see much of Natalya: she stayed 

in her room with Mademoiselle Boncourt. . . . When she met him in the 

0 

dining-room, she looked at him so sadly that his heart sank. Her face had 
undergone a certain change, as if some misfortune had overtaken her since 
the day before. Rudin was seized with vague misgivings. He sought distrac¬ 
tion in Basistov’s company, had a long talk with him, and found him to be 
an ardent, vivacious lad, full of exalted hope and unsullied faith. In the 
evening Madame Lasunskaya appeared for an hour or two in the drawing¬ 
room. She was gracious to Rudin but somewhat aloof, now smiling, now 
frowning, speaking with a nasal drawl and mostly by vague insinuations. 
She was the court-lady all over. She seemed to have cooled somewhat 
towards Rudin. “What is the answer to this riddle?” Rudin thought, look¬ 
ing sideways at her tilted head. 

He did not have to wait long for the answer to the riddle. He was 
returning to his room along a dark corridor close upon midnight when 
someone suddenly thrust a note into his hand. He turned to see a girl re¬ 
treating from him, in whom he thought he recognized Natalya’s maid. 
Entering his room, he dismissed the servant, opened the note, and read the 
following lines in Natalya’s handwriting: 

Come tomorrow morning at half past six, not later, to Avdyukhin 
Pond, behind the oak grove. Any other time is out of the question. It will 
be our last meeting, and it will be the end unless. ... Come. We must make 
a decision. .. . PS. - If I do not come, we shall not see each other again; 

in that case I will send you word .. .. 
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Rudin became thoughtful, turned the note about in his hands, then 
put it under his pillow, undressed, and lay down, but did net fall asleep 
for a long time. He slept lightly, and it was not yet five o’clock when he 
woke up. 

IX 

Avdyukhin Pond, by which Natalya was to meet Rudin, had long 
ceased to be a pond; thirty odd years ago it had burst its weir and had 
since been neglected. That a pond had been there one could now guess only 
by the smooth flat bottom of the hollow, once covered with greasy silt, 
and by the remnants of the weir. A landlord’s house had once stood on the 
pond’s bank; it, too, had vanished long ago. Two huge pine-trees marked 
the place where it had stood; the wind eternally soughed and droned gloom¬ 
ily, high in their scraggy evergreen branches. Among the country-folk 
mysterious rumours still lived of a horrible crime supposed to have been 
committed at their roots; it was also said that not one of the pines would fall 
without bringing death to someone; that a third pine had stood there which 
had crashed dowm in a storm and killed a little girl. The whole place 
round the old pond was believed to be haunted; it was a bare desolate 
spot, bleak and gloomy even on a sunny day, and the decrepit oak grove 
that stood near it, long withered and dead, made it look still more desolate 
and gloomy. The scattered grey skeletons of the huge oaks towered like 
dismal ghosts above tiie low undergrowth. They looked sinister, like evil 
old men who had come together to hatch a wicked plot. A narrow, faint¬ 
ly beaten path skirted them. Only an urgent need could bring one to 
go past Avdyukhin Pond. Natalya had deliberately chosen this out-of- 

the-way spot. It was barely half a mile from Madame Lasunskaya’s 
house. 

The sun was well up in the sky when Rudin reached Avdyukhin 
Pond, but it was a cheerless morning. The whole sky was covered with 
thick milky clouds; the wind drove them rapidly along, whistling and 
howling. Rudin began to walk up and down the w-eir, which was overgrown 
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with clinging burdock and blackened nettles. He felt ill at ease. These 
meetings, these fresh emotions, were stimulating to him, but at the same 
time they preyed on the mind, particularly after the note of the night 
before. He felt that the end was drawing near, and inwardly he quailed, 
although no one would have suspected it, seeing with what grim determi¬ 
nation he folded his arms on his chest and looked around him. As Pigasov 
had once aptly remarked, Rudin was like a Chinese idol whose head 
always outweighed its body. But with the head alone, however strong, it 
is not easy for a man to know even what is passing within himself. Rudin, 
with his shrewd, penetrating mind, could not say with absolute certainty 
whether he loved Natalya, whether his suffering was genuine, and whether 
he would suffer after parting from her. Why then, without deliberately 
playing the part of a Lovelace—one must do him that justice at least— 
had he turned the poor girl’s head? Why v/as he awaiting her with secret 
trepidation? There was only one answer to this: none are as easily infatu¬ 
ated as passionless people. 

While Rudin walked up and down the weir, Natalya was hurrying to 
him across the fields, through the wet grass. 

“Mademoiselle! Mademoiselle! You will get your feet wet,” her 
maid Masha kept telling her, scarcely able to keep pace with her. 

Natalya paid no heed to her and ran straight on. 

“Oh, what if they should see us!” Masha kept on. “It’s a wonder we 
managed to slip’ out of the house. What if Mademoiselle Boncourt should 
wake up! Thank God it’s not too far away.... Why, there’s the gentleman 
already,” she added, suddenly catching sight of Rudin, who cut a statu¬ 
esque figure on the dam. “Only why does he stand like that in the open—he 
ought to have gone down into the hollow.” 

Natalya stopped. “Wait here, Masha, by the pines,” she said, and 
made her way down to the pond. 

Rudin came up to her and stopped short in amazement. He had never 
before seen such an expression on her face. Her eyebrows were knitted, 
her lips set, her eyes stern and direct. 
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“Dmitry Nikolayevich,” she began, “we have no time to lose. I have 
come for five minutes. I must tell you that Mother knows all. Monsieur 

Pandalevsky spied on us the day before yesterday and told her about our 

meeting. He has always been a spy of Mother’s. Yesterday she called me 
in to her-” 

“Good God!” exclaimed Rudin. “This is terrible! What did your 
mother say?” 

She was not angry with me and did not scold me; she only chided 
me for what she called my silly behaviour.” 

“Was that all?” 

Yes, and she said that she would sooner see me dead than married 
to you.” 

“Did she say that?” 

Yes, and she added that you had no intention whatever of marrying 

me, that you were simply flirting with me because you were bored, and 

that she had not expected it of you; that she herself was to blame 

for having let me see you so often . . . that she counted’on my good sense, 

that I had greatly surprised her ... and a lot more that I cannot 
remember.” 

Natalya uttered all this in a curiously even, toneless voice. 

“And you, Natalya—what did you tell her?” 

“What did I tell her?” Natalya repeated. “What do you intend 
to do now?” 


My God! My God! Rudin ejaculated. “How cruel! So soon! 
a sudden blow. . .! Your mother was very indignant, you say?” 

“Yes . . . yes, she refuses to hear you mentioned!” 

“This is terrible! There is no hope, then?” 

“None.” 


Such 


Why should we be so unfortunate? Pandalevsky—what an insuffer- 
able cad! You ask me, Natalya, what I intend to do? My head is going 

round I cannot think. ... I can only feel how unhappy I am. . It’s a 
wonder to me how you can take it so calmly!” 
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“Do you think it is easy for me?” Natalya said. 

Rudin began to pace the weir. Natalya did not take her eyes off him. 

“Didn’t your mother ask any questions?” he inquired at length. 

She asked whether I loved you.” 

“Well .. . and you?” 

Natalya paused. “I did not lie.” 

Rudm took her hand. “Always and in all things—noble and generous! 

Oh, the heart of a girl is pure gold! Did your mother really declare her¬ 
self so strongly against our marriage?” 

“Yes. I told you—she is convinced that you have no intention of 
marrying me.” 

“Then she considers me a fraud! What have I done to deserve this?” 
And Rudin clutched his head in his hands. 

“Dmitry Nikolayevich!” Natalya urged him. “We are wasting time.* 
Remember that I shall never see you again. I did not come here to weep or 
complain—you see I am not crying—I came for your advice.” 

“But what advice can I possibly give you, Natalya?” 

What advice? You are a man; I have come to believe in you; I 
shall believe in you till the end. Tell me what your intentions are?” 

My intentions! Your mother will very likely forbid me the house.” 

That may he. She told me yesterday that she would be forced to 

break off her acquaintance with you.. . . But you have not answered my 
question.” 

“What question?” 

“What do you think we should do now?” 

What we should do?” Rudin repeated. “We must resign ourselves, 
of course.” 

Resign ourselves,” Natalya repeated the words slowly, and her lips 
went white. 

Resign ourselves to fate,” Rudin continued. “What else can we do? 

I know only too well how bitter that is, how painful, unbearable; but judge 
for yourself, Natalya—I am a poor man. ... I could work, it is true; but 
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even if I were rich, could you face your mother’s wrath, a violent break 
with your family? No, Natalya! That is unthinkable. It appears we were 
not fated to live together, and the happiness I dreamed of is not for me!” 

Natalya suddenly hid her face in her hands and burst into tears. 
Rudin went up to her. 

‘'Natalya! Dear Natalya!” he cried vehemently. “For God’s sake, do 
not weep, do not torment me, calm yourself. . . .” 

Natalya raised her head. “You tell me to calm myself,” she said, 
and her eyes blazed through her tears: “I am not crying for what you 
think. ... It is not that—what hurts me is that I have been mistaken in 
you. . . . Why, I come to you for advice, at such a moment, and you—the 
first thing you tell me is to resign myself! So that is how you practise all 
your ideas of freedom, sacrifice, which-” 

Her voice trailed off. 

“But, Natalya,” began Rudin, disconcerted, “remember—I do not go 
back on my words—only 

“You asked me,” she continued with new force, “what I answered my 
mother when she said she would sooner see me dead than agree to our 
marriage: I told her that I would sooner die than marry another. . . . And 

W 

you say: resign yourself! She was right then—you only made up to me 
because you were bored 

I swear to you, Natalya, I assure you. . Rudin was saying; but 
she did not listen to him. 

“Why did you not stop me? Why did you yourself. ... Or did you 

count on there being no obstacles? I am ashamed to speak of this ... but 
it is all over now. 


VV 
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“You must calm yourself, Natalya,” Rudin said. “We must put our 
heads together and see what can be done-” 

You spoke so often about self-sacrifice,” she interrupted, “but do 
you know, if you had told me to-day, this minute, ‘I love you, but I can¬ 
not marry you; I cannot answer for the future; give me your hand and 
follow me, I should have gone with you; I was ready for anything! But of 
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course, words and deeds are far apart and now you show the white feather, 
jUst as you did the day before yesterday at dinner, before Volyntsev'” 

The blood rushed to Rudin’s face. Natalya’s passionate outburst had 
greatly impressed him, but her last words wounded his vanity 

“You are overwrought now, Natalya,” he began; “you do not realize 

how cruelly you hurt me. I hope that in time you will do me justice; you 

wi understand what it cost me to renounce a happiness which, as you say, 

would not have imposed any obligations on me. Your peace of mind is 

more precious to me than anything in the world, and I should be the basest 
of men if I were to avail myself-” 

“Perhaps,” Natalya interrupted him, “perhaps you are right and I do 

not know what I am saying. But till now I believed in you, believed your 

every word. In future please weigh your words, do not speak idly. When 

I told you I loved you, I knew the meaning of the word; I was ready for 

anything. ... It now remains for me to thank you for the lesson and hid 
you farewell.” 

Stop, for God’s sake, Natalya; I implore you. I have done nothing 
to deserve your contempt, I swear to you. Try to put youself in my posi- 
tion. I am responsible for you and for myself. If I did not love you with 
the most devoted love—good God!—I would have offered you at once to 
elope with me. Sooner or later your mother would have forgiven you 
and then. . . . But before thinking of my own happiness-” 

He checked himself. Natalya s gaze, fixed unwaveringly on him, dis¬ 
concerted him. 

4 You are doing your best to prove to me that you are a man of hon¬ 
our,” she said. “I do not doubt it. You are not the calculating kind; but 
is this what I wanted to convince myself of, is it for that I came here?” 

“I never thought, Natalya-” 

“Ah! now you’ve let the cat out of the bag. Yes, you never thought 
it would come to this—you did not know me. But do not be disturbed— 
you do not love me, and I am not forcing myself on anyone.” 

“I love you!” Rudin exclaimed. 
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Natalya drew herself up. “Perhaps; but how do you love me? I re¬ 
member all your words, Dmitry Nikolayevich. Remember, you told me: 
there is no love without complete equality? You are too high for me, I am 
no match for you. ... I have deserved my punishment. You will go on 
to things much more worthy of you. I shall not forget this day. 
Farewell. . . .” 

“Natalya, are you going? Must we part like this?” 

He stretched out his hands to her. She stopped. Ilis pleadin 
voice seemed to shake her resolve. 

“No,” she spoke at last; “I feel that something has snapped in me. 
I came and talked to you like one in a fever; I must come to my senses. 
This cannot be—you said so yourself. My God, on my way here I bade 
farewell in my thoughts to my home, to my whole past—and then? Whom 
did I meet here? A faint-heart. What made you think that I would not bear 
a break with my family? ‘Tour mother is against it . . . how terrible!’ That 
is all I heard from you. Are you yourself, are you Dmitry Rudin? No! 

farewell. . . . Oh, ii you loved me, I would feel it now at this moment. . . . 
No, no, farewell!” 

She whirled round and ran towards Masha, who in her anxiety had 
long been making signs to her. 

“It’s you who are a coward, not I!” Rudin shouted after Natalya. 

Paying no further attention to him, she hurried homewards across the 

fields. She returned to her bedroom without mishap, but she had scarcely- 

crossed the threshold when her strength gave way and she swooned into 
Masha’s arms. 

Rudin lingered on at the dam for a long time. At last he roused him¬ 
self, made his way slowly to the path, and walked along it unhurriedly. Fie 
was deeply humiliated and upset. “What a girl!” he thought. “And only 
eighteen! No, I did not know her. A remarkable girl! What will-power! 
She is right: she deserves a better love than what I felt for her. Felt?” 

he asked himself. “Do I feel it no longer? So that is how it was all to end! 
What a sorry figure I cut before her!” 
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The light rattle of a racing droshky made Rudin raise his eyes. It was 

Lezhnev, driving his invariable trotter towards him. They bowed silently 

to each other; as if struck by a sudden thought, Rudin swung off the road 

and strode quickly in the direction of Madame Lasunskaya’s house. 

Lezhnev let him pass, followed his retreating figure with his eyes, 

and, after a moment’s thought, turned his horse and rode to Volyntsev’s’ 

house, where he had spent the night. He found Volyntsev asleep, told the 

servants not to wake him up, and sat down on the balcony and lighted his 
pipe in expectation of tea. 


X 

4 

Volyntsev got up at about ten o’clock, and, greatly surprised to learn 

that Lezhnev was sitting on the balcony, sent word that he would see him 
in his room. 

What s the matter? he asked him. “You intended to go home.” 

I did, but I met Rudin on the way. He was walking through the 
field alone, and looked so upset that I decided to return.” 

^ ou mean to say you returned because you came across Rudin?” 
Well, to tell you the truth, I don’t know myself why I returned; prob¬ 
ably because I was reminded of you and wanted to see you again; I am 
in no hurry to get home.” 

Volyntsev smiled bitterly. “Yes, you cannot think of Rudin now 

without thinking of me. . . . Hollo, there!” he called loudly. “Bring us 
some tea!” 

The two friends began to drink tea. Lezhnev started to talk about busi¬ 
ness matters, about a new way of roofing barns with paper. . .. 

Suddenly Volyntsev sprang up from his armchair and struck the 
table with such force that the cups and saucers rattled. 

“No!” he exclaimed. “I can’t stand it any longer! I will challenge that 

clever fellow, and let him shoot me. Or I’ll put a bullet through that learned 
head of his!” 
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“Oh, come, come!” Lezhnev muttered. “How can you shout like that! 
You made me drop my pipe. What has come over you?” 

“I cannot hear his name mentioned: the sound of it makes my blood 
boil.” 

“Now, now, old boy! You ought to be ashamed of yourself,” Lezh¬ 
nev chided him, picking up his pipe from the floor. “Stop it! To the deuce 
with him!” 

“The man has insulted me,” Volyntsev went on, pacing the room. 

“Yes, he has insulted me! You will admit that yourself. I was at a loss at 

first: he took me by surprise; it was so unexpected! But I will show him 

that he s trifling with the wrong man. I 11 shoot the confounded philosopher 
like a partridge.” 

“Much good it would do you! Not to say anything of how your sister 
would take it. Of course, you are in the grip of such violent passions that 
you cannot think of your sister. But what of the other person—do you 
think you will mend matters by killing your philosopher?” 

Volyntsev flung himself into an armchair. “Then I shall go away 

somewhere! I am fretting my heart out here. I don’t know what to do with 
myself.” 

“You will go away, you say. Ah, that’s different. That’s the thing to 

do. D’ye know what—let us go away together—to the Caucasus, or just 

to the Ukraine, and eat their famous galushki there. That was a great idea 
of yours!” 

“And leave my sister all alone?” 

“Why shouldn’t Madame Lipina come with us? My word, it would 
be the best thing! I would look after her—I’d make that my business. She 
would not want for anything; let her say the word and I’ll arrange a sere¬ 
nade every night under her window; I’ll spray the coachman with eau-de- 
Cologne and stick flowers all down the road. And as for you, old boy, 
and me—why, we will be bom anew; we shall enjoy ourselves so much 

and come back with such fat bellies that we’ll be dead to love for all 
time!” 


7—483 
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“All you do is joke.” 

Nothing of the kind. That was a brilliant idea of yours.” 

“No! It was all stuff and nonsense! I will fight, I want to fight him!” 

“Off again! Vou are in rare choler to-day!” 

A servant entered with a letter in his hand. 

“Who is it from?” Lezhnev asked. 

“From Dmitry Nikolayevich Rudin, brought by a servant of Madame 
Lasunskaya.” 

“From Rudin?” Volyntsev repeated. “For whom?” 

“For you, Monsieur.” 

“for me? Let me have it!” 

Volyntsev seized the letter, tore it open hastily, and ran his eyes 
through the contents. Lezhnev watched him closely5 a peculiar, almost joyful 
kind of amazement spread over Volyntsev’s features; he dropped his hands. 

“What does it say?” Lezhnev asked. 

“Read it,” said Volyntsev in a hushed voice and handed him the 
letter. 

Lezhnev began to read. This is what Rudin wrote: 

Dear Sergei Pavlovich, 

I am leaving Madame Lasunskaya’s house to-day, leaving it forever. 
This will probably surprise you, especially in the light of what happened 
yesterday. I cannot exactly explain to you what my reasons are, but I feel 
I ought to let you know of my departure. You dislike me and even regard 
me as a disreputable man. I do not intend to vindicate myself; time will 
do that. In my opinion it is both unworthy of a man and useless to try 
to prove to a prejudiced person the injustice of his prejudices. He who 
would understand me will excuse me, but he who would not or could not — 
his censure will leave me unmoved. I was mistaken in you. You remain a 
noble and honest man in my eyes; but I thought you capable of rising 
above the surroundings to which you belong. I was mistaken. Alas! It is 
not the first time, nor the last. Yes, I am leaving. I wish you happiness. 
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/ hope you will understand that that wish of mine is entirely disinterested. 
1 hope you will bz happy noiv. Perhaps you will change your opinion of 
me in time. I know not whether we shall ever meet again , but in any case , 
I remain 

Sincerely and respectfully yours , 

D. R. 

PS.—The two hundred rubles I owe you I will send you as soon as I reach 
my village in the T—ay a Gubernia. Also 1 beg you to say nothing about 
this letter to Madame Lasunskaya. 

PSS.—One more last but important request: as I am leaving now , I trust 
you will never mention my visit to you to Natalya Lasunskaya. 


“Well, what do you say to that?” Volyntsev asked, as soon as Lezh¬ 
nev finished reading the letter. 

“What can one say!” Lezhnev exclaimed. “Cry ‘Allah! Allah!’ in the 
Oriental manner and put an astonished finger in one’s mouth—that is all 
one can do. He is leaving. Well, good riddance, I say. But the curious 
thing is that he thought it his duty to write this letter to you, and he came 
to see you out of a sense of duty. . . . Every step taken by such gentlemen 
is a duty; they always owe some duty ... or some debt,” Lezhnev added, 
pointing to the postscript with an ironic smile. 

“And what phrases he rolls off!” cried Volyntsev. “He was mistaken 
in me; he thought I would rise above some surroundings or other. . . . God, 
what rot! It’s worse than poetry!” 

Lezhnev made no reply, but there was a twinkle in his eyes. 

Volyntsev rose to his feet. “I want to call on Madame Lasunskaya,” 
he said: “I must find out the meaning of all this.” 

“Wait a bit, old boy; give him time to get himself away. Why should 
you run into him again? He is about to vanish—what more do you want? 

Better go and lie down and get some sleep; you must have tossed about 
all night. But now your affairs are looking up.” 
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“What makes you think so? 
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Well, that is how it seems to me. Really, you ha<} better take a nap, 
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and I’ll go and sit with your sister. 
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i naven t me least desire to sleep. Why should I go to sleep? I’ll 

take a run down and look over the fields,” Volyntsev said, with a tug at 
his coat-tails. 8 

Not a bad idea. Ride out, old boy, ride out, give those fields a 
good look. 

And Lezhnev went to Madame Lipina’s apartments. 


* * * 

He found her in the drawing-room. She greeted him graciously. She 

was always glad to see him; but her face remained troubled. Rudin’s visit 
the day before worried her. 

“Have you seen my brother?” she asked Lezhnev. “How is he 
to-day?” 

“He is all right. He went to take a look at the fields.” 

Madame Lipina was silent for a while. “Tell me, please,” she began, 

0 azing intently at the hem of her handkerchief, “do you know the pur¬ 
pose of-•” 

Of Rudin s visit? Lezhnev put in. “I do. He came to say good-bye.” 
Madame Lipina raised her head. “What—to say good-bye?” 

Yes. Haven t you heard? He is leaving Madame Lasunskaya.” 
“Leaving?” 

For good; at least, that is what he says.” 

“But I don’t understand—after all that_” 

Oh, that is another matter! It is incomprehensible, but that’s how 

it is. Something must have happened between them. He drew the string 
too tight—and it snapped.” 

Mikhail Mikhailovich!” she began, “I don’t understand; it seems 
to me you are laughing at me.” 
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“God, no! I tell you he is leaving and is even notifying his acquaint¬ 
ances about it in writing. It is not a bad tiling, in a way; but his departure 
has upset a most remarkable plan which I had been discussing with your 
brother.” 

“A plan? What plan?” 

“This. I suggested to your brother going on a pleasure-trip and taking 

* 

you with us. I undertook to look after you. . . .” 

“How wonderful!” scoffed Madame Lipina. “I can imagine how you 

would look after me. Why, you would starve me to death.” 

“You say that because you do not know me. You think I am a dum¬ 
my, just a wooden dummy; but do you know that I am capable of melting 

like sugar and spending days on end on my knees?” 

“I admit that is a sight I would not like to miss.” 

Lezhnev rose suddenly to his feet. “In that case, marry me and you 
will not miss it.” 

Madame Lipina blushed to the roots of her hair. “What was it you 
said?” she murmured in confusion. 


“I said,” Lezhnev rejoined, “what has long and for a thousand times 
been on the tip of my tongue. It has slipped out at last and you can do 
what you like about it. But I do not wish to embarrass you and will leave 


you now. If you wish to be my wife. ... I go! If the idea does not repel 
you, just send for me; I will understand. . . .” 


Madame Lipina made as if to detain Lezhnev, but he hurriedly with¬ 
drew, went hatless into the garden, leaned on the gate, and gazed into the 
distance. 


“Monsieur Lezhnev!” came the voice of a parlour-maid behind him. 
“My 1 ady wishes to see you. She wishes to see you, please.” 

Lezhnev spun around, took the maid's head in both his hands, and 
to her great astonishment, kissed her on the forehead; then he went up to 
Madame Lipina. 
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XI 


When he returned home, directly after his meeting with Lezhnev, 
Rudin locked himself up in his room and wrote two letters: one to Volyn¬ 
tsev (with which the Reader is familiar) and the other to Natalya. Over, 
this second letter he sat a very long time, deleting and altering much in it; 
then, having copied it out carefully on a sheet of fine note-paper, he folded 
it up as small as possible and put it in his pocket. With a melancholy look 
on his face, he walked up and down the room, sat down in an armchair at 
the window, and propped up his chin with his hand; a tear oozed quietly 
through his eye-lashes. ... He rose, did his coat up on all its buttons, called 

the servant, and told him to ask Madame Lasunskaya whether he could 
see her. 

The servant soon came back and announced that his mistress was 
expecting him. Rudin went to her. 

She received him in her study, as she had done the first time, two 
months ago. This time, however, she was not alone; Pandalevsky sat there 
with her, as modest, fresh, tidy, and affected as ever. 

Madame Lasunskaya greeted Rudin politely, and Rudin bowed polite¬ 
ly to her, but a glance at their smiling faces would have told any student 
of human nature that something unpleasant, though unexpressed, had 
passed betw’een them. Rudin knew that Madame Lasunskaya was angry 

with him. Madame Lasunskaya suspected that he was already aware of 
what had happened. 

Pandalevsky’s denunciation had upset her greatly. It roused the great 

lady in her. Rudin, that poor, titleless, and so far unknown man, had 

dared to rendezvous her daughter—the daughter of Darya Mikhailovna 
Lasunskaya! 

‘Granted, he is a clever man, a genius!” she had argued. “But what 
of it! Does it mean that any one can hope to become my son-in-law!” 

“I could not believe my eyes for a long time,” Pandalevsky had 
chimed in. “How shocking—for a man not to know his place!” 
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In her indignation Madame Lasunskaya had vent her feelings on 
Natalya. 

She asked Rudin to sit down. He complied. No longer as the former 
Rudin, almost master of the house, not even as an old acquaintance, but 

as a guest, and not a welcome guest at that. All this took place in a flash— 
like water turning suddenly into hard ice. 

“I have come to thank you, Madame,” began Rudin, “for your hospi¬ 
tality. I have received news from my little village and must leave to-day 
w'ithout fail.” 


Madame Lasunskaya looked intently at Rudin. “He has stolen a 
march on me; I suppose he has guessed all,” she thought. “That spares me 
a painful explanation; so much the better. God bless clever people!” 

“Really?” she said aloud. “Oh, what a shame! But if you must, you 

must. I will look forward to meeting you in Moscow this winter. We shall 
soon be going back to town.” 


“I am not sure, Madame, whether I shall be able to go to Moscow; 
but if I find the means, I shall deem it my duty to visit you.” 

“Ha, my friend!” Pandalevsky was thinking in his turn. “Only a short 
while ago you lorded it here, and this is how you speak now!” 

"You must have received unfavourable news from your village?” he 
said in his usual measured voice. 


“I have,” Rudin responded drily. 

“A bad h arvest, perhaps?” 

“No—it was not that. . . . Believe me, Madame,” Rudin added, “I 
shall never forget the time I have spent in your house.” 

“And I, too, shall always remember our acquaintance with pleas¬ 
ure. . . . When are you leaving?” 

“To-day, after dinner.” 

“So soon! Well, I wish you a happy journey. Yes, and if your affairs 
do not keep you away too long, you might find us still here.” 

“I shall hardly manage,” Rudin said, rising. “Pardon me,” he added. 
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“but I am not in a position to repay you my debt at the moment, but as 
soon as I reach my village-” 

“Tut, tut, Dmitry Nikolayevich!” she broke in. “Don’t mention it. 
What time is it, by the way?” 

Pandalevsky drew a little enamelled gold watch from his vest-pocket 

and consulted it, carefully bending his pink cheek over his stiff white 
collar. 

“Thirty-three minutes past two,” he said. 

“I must change,” Madame Lasunskaya remarked. “Good-bye, Dmitry 
Nikolayevich!” 

Rudin left the room. The whole conversation between him and Ma¬ 
dame Lasunskaya had been of a peculiar character—thus do actors rehearse 
their parts, and diplomats at conferences exchange phrases prepared in 
advance. 

He knew now from experience how society people, not merely throw 
up a person, but simply drop him when they no longer need him, as they 
drop a glove after a ball, a paper wrapping from a sweet, or a lottery 
ticket that failed to win. 

He packed up quickly and began to wait impatiently for the moment 
of his departure. Every one in the house was much surprised to hear of 
his intention; even the servants looked at him with perplexity. Basistov 
made no attempt to conceal his sorrow. Natalya was clearly avoiding him. 
She refused to meet his eyes; however, he succeeded in slipping his letter 
into her hands. During dinner Madame Lasunskaya once again repeated 
that she hoped to see him before they left for Moscow, but Rudin made no 
reply. Pandalevsky tried to make conversation with him. More than once 
Rudin felt strongly tempted to throw himself upon him and pommel his 
pink, healthy face. Mademoiselle Boncourt kept darting peculiarly sly 
glances at Rudin: one can sometimes catch a similar expression in the 
eyes of a wise old setter. “Humph!” She seemed to be saying to herself. 
“You are getting the worst of it now.” 
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Six o’clock struck at last, and Rudin’s tarantas drove up to the door. 

He began a hurried round of leave-taking. His heart was sick and heavy. 

He had never expected to leave the house in this manner: it was almost 

like being turned out. ... A fine state of affairs! What made me bring 

things to a head? Ah, well! What must be, must!” Such were his thoughts 

as he bowed on all sides with a strained smile. He took a last glance at 

Natalya, and his heart sank: the sorrowful farewell look in her eyes was 
full of reproach. 

He ran down the stairs and jumped into the tarantas. Basistov volun¬ 
teered to accompany him to the first posthouse and got in with him. 

Do you remember, Rudin said, when the tarantas had driven out 

of the court-yard on to the wide fir-lined road, “what Don Quixote said to 

his squire on leaving the court of the Duchess? ‘Liberty,’ be said, ‘is one 

of the most precious gifts which Heaven hath bestowed on man. Happy is 

he to whom Heaven hath sent a morsel of bread, for which be is obliged 

to none but Heaven itself.’ What Don Quixote felt then, I feel now. God 

grant, my good Basisto\, that you, too, might one day experience that 
feeling!” 

Basistov was touched; he squeezed Rudin’s hand, and the young 
man’s honest heart beat high in his ardent breast. All the way to the post- 
house Rudin spoke about the dignity of man, the meaning of true freedom; 
he spoke fervently, nobly, and truthfully, and when the moment of parting 
came, Basistov, throwing off all restraint, fell on Rudin’s neck and sobbed. 

Tears streamed down Rudin’s face, too; but he was not bemoaning his part¬ 
ing with Basistov; his tears were the tears of vanity. 

* * * 

Natalya retired to her room and read Rudin’s letter. 

Dear Natalya , he wrote her, I have decided to go away. I had no alter¬ 
native. I decided to leave before I was told to take myself off. My depar¬ 
ture will pu t everything right; no one will miss me. Why should anyone? 
that is a fact; but why am I writing to you? 
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I part from you probably forever, and it would be a bitter thing to 
have you think worse of me than I deserve. That is why I am writing you. 
/ wish neither to clear myself nor to blame anyone but myself: I want to 

explain my behaviour to you as best I can. The happenings of the last few 
days have been so unexpected, so sudden. ... 

Our meeting to-day will serve me as a memorable lesson. Yes, you 
were right: I thought I knew you, but I did not! I have had dealings with 
all kinds of people during my life; I have made friends with many 
women and girls; but you were the first absolutely honest and pure 
soul I ever met. It took me by surprise, and I failed to give you your due. 
/ was attracted to you from our very first meeting—you may have noticed 
that. I spent hours with you and still / did not know you; nor can I 
honestly say that I tried to understand you ... and yet I imagined that I 
had fallen in love with you! For this sin I am punished now. 

Once before 1 loved a woman and she loved me. My feelings towards 
her were complex, and so were hers towards me; it came about naturally, 
since hers was not a simple nature. I did not see the truth then; / did not 
see it when I came face to face with it. . . . Now I see it, but it is too late. 
There is no return to the past. Our lives might have been united—they never 
will be, now. How can / prove to you that I might have loved you with a 
real love the love of the heart, not of the imagination—when I myself 
cannot say whether I am capable of such a love! 

I have been richly endowed by nature—so much I know, and with 
you I will not attempt to dissimulate out of false modesty—particularly 
now, at a moment so bitter to me, so humiliating. . .. Yes, I am richly en¬ 
dowed by nature; but I shall die without doing anything worthy of my tal¬ 
ents, without leaving any useful mark. All my riches will be wasted: I 
shall not see the fruits of the seeds I sow. I lack —/ cannot say myself pre¬ 
cisely what I lack. ... I lack probably that without which it is impossible 
to stir the hearts of men, or to win a woman’s heart; to dominate the mind 
alone is both uncertain and useless. My fate is a strange and almost ludi¬ 
crous one; I try to give myself up heart and soul, wholly, eagerly—yet am 
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powerless to clo so. I shall end by sacn ficing myself for some foolish cause 
in which I shall not even believe. ... My God! to be still preparing to do 

something at the age of thirty-five! 

Never before have / spoken so to anyone—this is my confession. 

But enough about me. / should like to speak of you, to give you some 
advice; I am unfit for anything else. . . . You are still young; but no mat¬ 
ter how old you live to be, follow always the impulse of your heart, never 
be swayed by your own or another’s mind. Believe me, the narrower and 
simpler the circle of one’s life, the better it is; the thing is not to seek new 
aspects of life, but rather to let it take its course in smooth timely stages. 
“Blessed is he who has been young in his youth. . . .” But I see that my 

advice applies far more to myself than to you. 

To tell you the truth, Natalya, / am in a most wretched state. I never 

m/ * 

deceived myself as to the nature of the feeling which 1 inspired in your 
mother; but I hoped / had found at least a temporary haven. . . . Noiv 1 
will have to roam homeless again. What will replace for me your conver¬ 
sations, your presence, your wise, earnest glance'.' 1 alone am to blame; 
but, you will admit, fate seems to have deliberately mocked us. ... A week 
ago l hardly suspected that / was in love with you. The day before yester¬ 
day, in the garden that evening, you told me you . . . but wherefore should 
I remind you of what you said. . . . And to-day—1 am leaving, leaving in 
disgrace, after a cruelly painful explanation ivith you, with no hopes for 
the future. . . . And you are not aware yet of the full extent of my guilt 
before you. ... I am so foolishly outspoken at times, so talkative. . . . But 
why bring that up! / am leaving forever. 

(H ere Rudin had described to Natalya his visit to Volyntsev, but on 
second thought he had struck out the whole passage and had added the 
second postscript to his letter to Volyntsev.) 

I remain a lonely man in the world to devote myself to things much 
more worthy of me—as you put it, ivith such cruel irony, this morning. 
Alas! if only I could really give myself up to them and overcome my 
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have always been ...The very first obstacle-and l fail dismally: the 

ToveZ t r r ed " mUCh ‘° me ' '* at hast 1 had ^rificed 

the r y (T re , W ,r ’ mj Calling! But n °’ 1 Was sim P l r frightened of 
the esponsMuy falling on my shoulders , and for that reason 1 am indeed 

or y of you. I am not worth your tearing yourself away from your 

h ^ ^ ^ " ' Bm perhaps al1 this « for the better. Perhaps 1 

shall emerge from this trial a cleaner and stronger man. ? 

I wish you complete happiness. Farewell! Remember me sometimes. 

I hope you will hear of me again. 


Rudin. 


Natalya dropped her hand holding Rudin’s letter on her lap and sat 
motionless for a long time, with her eyes on the floor. Clearer than any 
argnment, the letter proved to her how right she had been, when in parting 

T* h 11,31 corning, she had exclaimed, on the spur of the moment, 

that he did not love her. But this was a poor consolation. She sat without 

stirring, and it seemed to her that dark waves had quietly closed over her 
and she was sinking, numb and lifeless. 

The first disillusionment is always painful; but for a sincere soul, 

which does not seek solace in self-deception and is a stranger to giddiness 
and exaggeration, it is well-nigh unendurable. 

She recalled her childhood, how, taking a walk of an evening, she had 

a ways bent her steps towards the light side of the sky, where the sunset 

g owed, and not towards the dark. Life loomed dark before her now, and 
her back was turned to the light. 

Tears filled Natalya s eyes. Tears do not always bring relief. They 
are comforting and healing when, long pent up, they come at last—with 
an effort at first, then more and more freely and sweetly; thus is mute 
anguish relieved. But there are cold tears, tears that ooze grudgingly; 
they are squeezed drop by drop from the heart by its heavy and immovable 
weight of sorrow; they bring no comfort, no relief. Dire need weeps such 
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tears, and he has not yet been truly unhappy who has not shed them. Na¬ 
talya came to know them that day. 

Two hours went by. Pulling herself together, Natalya rose, dried her 
eyes, lighted a candle, burnt Rudin’s letter in its flame, and threw the ashes 
out of the window. Then she opened a volume of Pushkin at random and 
read the first lines that caught her eye (she often turned to Pushkin in this 
way when she wanted her fortune told). This is what she read: 

He who has loved is haunted 
By the ghosts of bygone days: 

No joy for him in anything , 

His memories—a serpent's sting, 

Remorse eats out his heart. . . . 

She stood still for a while, looking at herself in the mirror with a 
cold smile, then she nodded and went down to the drawing-room. 

Madame Lasunskaya, directly she caught sight of Natalya, took her 
to her study, made her sit down beside her, and gently patted her daughter’s 
cheek, gazing meanwhile attentively, almost with curiosity, into the girl’s 
eyes. Madame Lasunskaya was secretly puzzled; it had suddenly occurred 
to her that she did not really know her child. When Pandalevsky told her 
of Natalya’s meeting with Rudin, she had been not so much shocked as 
surprised that her sensible Natalya should commit such an act. And when 
she had summoned her and begun to scold her—not at*all in a manner that 
behooved a lady of European education, but in a shrill, unlady-like way_ 

Natalya’s firm replies and resolute looks and gestures had thrown her into 
confusion and even frightened her. 

Rudin’s sudden and also rather inexplicable departure, had taken a 
great load off her heart; but she had expected tears, hysterics. . . . Natalya’s 
outward composure disconcerted her again. 

“Well, child,” she began; “how are you to-day?” 

Natalya looked at her mother. 
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He has gone your lover. Don’t you know why he left in such 
a hurry?” 

Mamma! Natalya said in a low voice. “I give you my word that 

if you say no more about him, you will never hear a word about him 
from me.” 

“So you acknowledge your guilt towards me?” 

Natalya bent her head and repeated, “You will never hear a word 
about him from me.” 

I take you at your word then,” her mother said, smiling. “I trust 
you. But the day before yesterday, remember how you—all right, not 
another word. It is all over, buried and done with, isn’t it? There, now 

you are your old self; but you had me quite nonplussed. Come, give me a 
kiss, my clever girl!” 

Natalya raised her mother’s hand to her lips, and Madame Lasunskaya 
kissed her bowed head. 

t 

“Always take my advice; never forget you are a Lasunskaya and my 
daughter,” she added, “and you will be happy. You can go now.” 

Silently Natalya left. The elder woman followed her with her eyes, 
and thought, “She takes after me—she will also be easily carried away: 
mais elle aura moins d’abandon'' And Madame Lasunskaya lost herself 
in memories of the far, far-away past. 

Then she sent for Mademoiselle Boncourt and remained closeted with 
her for a long time. Dismissing her, she called for Pandalevsky. She was 
determined to discover the real cause of Rudin’s departure. Pandalevsky 
put her mind entirely at ease. That was something in which he never failed. 

* * * 

The next day Volyntsev and his sister came to dinner. Madame La¬ 
sunskaya, at all times very affable to him, was more gracious than ever. 
Natalya felt unbearably wretched; but Volyntsev was so respectful, he 
spoke to her so timidly, that she could not help feeling grateful. 
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Ihe day pa?sed quietly, rather dully, but when the party broke up, 

they all felt that they had fallen hack into the old familiar groove; and 
that is saying a great deal. 

\es, they had all dropped into the old groove, all, that is, except 

Natalya. Alone at long last, she dragged herself to her bed and, tired and 

miserable, fell face downward on the pillows. Life seemed so bitter, so 

repugnant, so sordid to her, her love and her sorrow, her entire being 

seemed so shameful that she would have probably welcomed death at the 

moment-Many sad days, many sleepless nights, and the dull agony 

of a tortured spirit still lay in store for her; but she was young—her life 

had only begun, and sooner or later life would come into its own. No matter 

how heavy one’s misfortune, one must eat—forgive the vulgarity of the 

expression—eat that same day or the next, at die latest; and there is the 
first consolation. 

Natalya suffered greatly; she suffered for the first time. ... But first 

sufferings, like first love, do not repeat themselves—and God be praised 
for that! 

XII 

About two years had passed. It was early May. Madame Lezhneva_ 

no longer Madame Lipina—was sitting on the veranda of her house; she 

had been married for more than a year now. She was as charming as ever, 

although she had grown plumper of late. In front of the veranda, the steps 

of which led into the garden, a wet nurse was walking about with a rosy- 

cheeked baby in her arms dressed in a white cloak and a white pompon 

on his bonnet. His mother kept looking anxiously at him. The baby was 

not crying, but sucked his thumb gravely and gazed calmly around him. 

He showed promise of becoming a worthy son of his father, Mikhail Mikhai- 
lovich Lezhnev. 

Our old acquaintance Pigasov sat beside Madame Lezhneva on the 
veranda. He had greyed noticeably since we last saw him; he stooped more, 
had grown thinner, and hissed when lie spoke: he had lost one of his front 
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teeth; the hiss imparted still greater venom to his speeches. Time had 

failed to take the edge off his acerbity, but his bons mots were dulled and 
he repeated himself more often. 

Lezhnev was not at home; he was expected for tea. The sun had already 
set; a pale-gold and lemon-yellow streak stretched across the horizon; 
there were two streaks on the opposite side, the lower one a pale blue, the 
upper reddish-purple. Light little clouds melted away high in the heavens. 
Everything promised a spell of settled weather. 

Suddenly Pigasov started laughing. 

“What is it?” Madame Lezhneva inquired. 

“Oh, nothing.... I heard a peasant yesterday tell his wife off for 
chattering. ‘Stop creaking!’ he said. I liked that enormously. Really, what 
can a woman talk about? I always except present company—you know 
that. Our forbears were cleverer than we are. In their fairy-tales the beauti¬ 
ful damsel always sits at a window with a star on her brow, but she never 
says a word. And that is how it should be. Now, judge for yourself—the 
other day the wife of our gubernia marshal of nobility told me she did 
not like my tendency ! It was like being shot at point-blank with a pistol! 
Tendency indeed! Wouldn’t it be better for her and everyone else if, by 
some beneficial decree of nature, she were suddenly deprived of the use 
of her tongue?” 

“You are still your former self, Afrikan Semyonovich, still attacking 

us poor women. Do you know, it is your misfortune really. I am sorry 
for you.” 

“Misfortune? What ever do you mean? To begin with, there are only 
three misfortunes in this world: to live in cold rooms in winter; to wear 
tight boots in summer; and to spend the night in the same room with a 
squalling infant on whom you can’t use insect-powder. Secondly, if you 
please, I am now the mildest of men, a beau-ideal. Those are my ethics 
now.” 

“Fine ethics, indeed! Why, only yesterday Elena Antonovna com¬ 
plained to me about you.” 
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“Is that so? And what, may I ask, did she tell you about me?” 

She told me that the whole morning you answered all her questions 
‘What? What?’ and that in a squeaky voice.” 

Pigasov laughed. “But admit that that was a good idea.” 

“A most surprising idea! Is it proper to be rude to a woman?” 
What! Do you think Plena Antonovna is a woman?” 


“What is she then?” 

“A drum, of course, an ordinary drum such as you beat with 
sticks-” 


“Oh, y es! she interrupted him, wishing to change the subject. “You 
are to be congratulated, 1 hear.” 


“On what?” 

“On your winning your lawsuit. The Glinov meadows will 
yours.” 


remain 


“Yes, they will,” Pigasov replied gloomily. 

“For years you were set on it, and now you seem dissatisfied.” * 

“Let me tell you,” Pigasov said slowly, “that nothing can be worse 
and more galling than a joy too long deferred. It affords little pleasure 
and deprives you of the privilege—the delightful privilege—of complain¬ 
ing and cursing your bad luck. Yes, Madame, joy too long deferred is a 
bitter and galling thing.” 

Madame Lezhneva merely shrugged her shoulders. “Nurse,” she 
called, “I think it is time to put Misha to bed. Give him to me.” 

She busied herself with her son; Pigasov shuffled off, muttering, to 
the other corner of the veranda. 


Suddenly, a little way off, on the road skirting the garden, there 
appeared Lezhnev, riding his racing droshky. Two huge yard-dogs were 
running in front of his horse, one yellow, the other grey; they were a 
recent acquisition. They were always fighting each other and were the 
closest of friends. An old shaggy mongrel came through the gate and 

opened its mouth as if about to bark, but yawned instead and turned back 
with a friendly wag of the tail. 
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Look, Alexandra, Lezhnev cried from afar to his wife, “who I’m 
bringing you!” 

Madame Lezhneva did not at once recognize the man sitting behind 
her husband. 

“Oh! Monsieur Basistov!” she exclaimed at last. 

The same, said Lezhnev. “And what wonderful news he brings. 
You’ll hear it in a minute.” 

He drove into the court-yard. 

A few moments later he appeared on the veranda with Basistov. 

Hurrah! he shouted, hugging his wife. “Sergei is going to be 
married!” 

“To whom?” 

To Natalya, of course. Our friend here has brought the news from 
Moscow, and there’s a letter for you, too. Hear that, Misha?” he added, 
snatching his son up. “Your uncle is going to be married! Oh, you are 
hopelessly phlegmatic! Does nothing but blink!” 

“He is sleepy,” the nurse ventured. 

Yes, Basistov said, going up to Madame Lezhneva, “I have come 
to-day from Moscow at Madame Lasunskaya’s request—to go through the 
estate accounts. Here is the letter.” 

Madame Lezhneva hastily tore open her brother’s letter. There were 

only a few lines. In his first burst of joy he informed his sister that he had 

proposed to Natalya and had received her consent and that of her mother, 

promising to write in greater detail by the next post and sending his 

embraces and kisses to all. It was evident that he had written in a kind 
of daze. 

Tea was served. Basistov was ushered to his seat and bombarded with 
questions. All, even Pigasov, were overjoyed by the news he had brought. 

Tell me, please,” Lezhnev asked by the way, “rumours reached us 
of a certain Monsieur Korchagin. I take it they were false?” 

(Korchagin, a handsome young man, was a lion of the beau monde , 
exceedingly haughty and pompous; he bore himself in a manner so majestic 
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that it seemed he was not human at all, but rather a statue of himself set 
up by public subscription.) 

“Not entirely so,"’ Basistov replied with a smile. “Madame Lasunskaya 
was greatly disposed in his favour, but Mademoiselle Natalya could not 
bear the sight of him.” 

“Why, I know the man,” Pigasov put in. “Good heavens, he is a 
dunderhead, a prize dunderhead! Why, if all people were like him, it 
would take a pile of money to make me agree to live!” 

That may be,” Basistov said. “But he makes a grand figure in society 
all the same.” 

“Oh, never mind!” cried Madame Lezhneva. “Leave the man alone. 
Oh, how glad I am for my brother! And is Natalya cheerful and happy?” 

“Well, yes. She is calm as always—you know her—but she seems 
contented.” 


The evening was spent in pleasurable and animated conversation. They 
sat down to supper. 


“Yes, by the bye,” Lezhnev said to Basistov, as he poured him out 
some lafilte, “have you heard anything of Rudin?” 

“Not for a long time. He came to Moscow last winter for a short time 


and then went to Simbirsk with a certain family; we kept up a correspond¬ 
ence tor a while; in his last letter he told me that he was leaving Simbirsk_ 

he made no mention of where he was going—and since then I have not 
heard of him.” 


He can look after himself! Pigasov threw in. “I imagine he is sit¬ 
ting and preaching somewhere. That gentleman will always find two or three 
admirers who will listen to him open-mouthed and lend him money. Mark 
my word, he will end by dying in some god-forsaken hole like Tsarevokok- 

shaisk or Chukhloma in the arms of a bewigged old spinster who will think 
him the world’s greatest genius.” 

“You speak too harshly of him,” Basistov observed in a low dis¬ 
pleased voice. 

“Not in the least,” Pigasov retorted; “I speak in all justice. In my 
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opinion, he is nothing more than a sponger. I forgot to tell you,” he went 
on, turning to Lezhnev, ‘I made the acquaintance of that Tarlakhov with 
whom Rudin had been abroad. My, my! The things he told me about him 
you cannot imagine—it’s just too funny for words! How remarkable that’ 
with time all Rudin’s friends and followers become his enemies.” 

“Count me out!” Basistov interrupted heatedly. 

Well, you >ou le different. I was not speaking of you.” 

“What was it Tarlakhov told you?” Madame Lezhneva asked 
A . great deal, I cannot remember it all. But best of all was this 
anecdote I heard about Rudin. Continually developing—all these gentlemen 
are like that: while others simply eat or sleep, they eat or sleep and develop 
at the same time. Isn’t that so, Monsieur Basistov?” (Basistov made no 
reply.) “And so, continually developing, Rudin arrived philosophically at 
the deduction that the time was ripe for love. He began to look around for 
an object worthy of his amazing deduction. Fortune smiled on him. He 
made the acquaintance of a Frenchwoman, a very pretty modiste. The 
story, by the way, is laid in a German town on the Rhine. He began to 
visit her, lend her various books, and talk to her about Nature and Hegel. 
What was the modiste to make of it all? She took him for an astronomer. 
You know, however, that he is not a bad-looking fellow, and being a for¬ 
eigner, a Russian, he won favour with her. At last he arranged a rendezvous 
with her, and a very poetic rendezvous it was—in a gondola on the river. 
The Frenchwoman consented; she donned her Sunday best and went out 
with him in the gondola. And there they stayed for two odd hours. And 
what do you think he did all that time? He stroked the woman’s head, gazed 
dreamily at the sky, and repeated several times that he felt for her the 
tenderness of a father. The Frenchwoman returned home in a fury and 

later told the whole story to Tarlakhov. That is the kind of gentleman he 
is!” And Pigasov laughed. 

“You are an ingrained cynic!” Madame Lezhneva rebuked him. “I 
become more and more convinced that even those who rail at Rudin can 
find nothing bad to say about him.” 
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“Nothing bad! Goodness me! And what of his sponging off other 

people, his habit of borrowing money? Mikhail Mikhailovich, surely he has 
bor rowed money from you, too?” 

0 

“Look here, Afrikan Semyonovich,” Lezhnev began, and his face 
was grave, you know, and so does my wife, that I have not been partic¬ 
ularly disposed towards Rudin ol late, and indeed have often found fault 
with him. For all that’—here Lezhnev filled up the glasses with cham¬ 
pagne—“1 propose—after having drunk to our dear brother and his fian¬ 
cee—that we now drink to Dmitry Rudin.” 

Madame Lezhneva and Pigasov stared at him in astonishment; Basistov 
sat up, goggle-eyed and flushed with joy. 

“I know him well,”’ Lezhnev continued; “I do not close my eyes on 

lus shoitcomings. Ihey stand out all the more conspicuous because he him¬ 
self is not a petty man.” 

“Rudin is a man of genius!” Basistov interjected. 

“There may be a spark of genius in him,” Lezhnev conceded; “as for 
the man himself that s just his trouble: he is not man enough. . . . But 
that is beside the point. I want to speak of what is good and rare in him. 

He has enthusiasm, and that you can take it from me, a phlegmatic man_ 

is a priceless quality in our days. We have all become insufferably ration¬ 
alistic, indifferent, and inert; we have gone to sleep and become fossilized, 
and we ought to be grateful to anyone who stirs us up and warms us, be it 
only for a moment! It is high time! You will recall, Alexandra, that dis¬ 
cussing him once with you, I accused him of being cold. I was at once right 

and wrong Uien. The coldness is in his blood—through no fault of his_ 

but not in his head. He is not an actor, as I used to call him, nor a charlatan, 
nor a knave; he lives at other people’s expense not as an artful man, but 
as a child. . . . Yes, in all probability he will die somewhere in misery and 
poverty; but is that a reason for throwing stones at him? He will achieve 
nothing himself precisely because he hasn’t got any backbone and his blood 
is cold; but who has the right to say that he will not be—has not already 
been—of use? that his words have not sown many good seeds in young 
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souls to whom nature has not denied, as she has to him, the power of action 

the abihty to carry through their intentions? Why, I myself owe that much 

to him. Alexandra knows what Rudin meant to me in my young days. I 

a so remember saying that Rudin’s words could not influence men; but I 

spoke then of men like myself, at my present age, of men who have seen 

life and have been through its mill. A single false note in a man’s speech- 

and its harmony is shattered for us. But a young ear, happily, is not so 

highly tuned, not so squeamish. If the essence of what he hears seems 

beautiful to him, what does he care about the tone? He will find the tone 
in himself.” 

Bravo ! Bravol ” cried Basistov. “How right that is! And as for 

Rudin’s influence, I swear to you that the man not only knows how to stir 

you, but he sets you going and keeps you going, he tears you up by the 
roots and sets you on fire!” 

“Hear that?” Lezhnev went on, turning to Pigasov. “What further 
proof do you need? You attack philosophy; in speaking of it, you cannot 
find words opprobrious enough. I do not care much for it myself and under¬ 
stand it still less; but it is not philosophy that is responsible for our chief 
troubles. Philosophical jugglery and ravings will never catch on with a 
Russian; he has too much common sense for that; but we cannot allow every 
honest craving for truth and reason to be attacked as philosophy. Rudin’s 
misfortune is that he does not know Russia and that is assuredly a great 
misfortune. Russia can do without any one of us, but none of us can do 
without her. Woe to him who thinks he can; doubly woe to him who does 
do without her! Cosmopolitism is nonsense, a cosmopolite is a nonentity, 
worse than a nonentity; outside of nationality there is neither art, nor truth, 
nor life there is nothing. Even an ideal face must have a physiognomy 
of its own; only a vapid face may have none. But, I repeat, that is no fault 
of Rudin s: it is his fate, a bitter and cruel fate, and it is not for us to 
blame him for it. We would wander too far afield if we sought to determine 
why Rudins appear among us. But let us be grateful to him for the good 
that is in him. That is easier than being unjust to him, and unjust to him 
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we have been. It is not our business to punish him, nor is there need to: he 
has punished himself far more severely than he deserved. . . . And God 
grant that misfortune may destroy the bad in him and leave only what is 
beautiful! I drink to Rudin! I drink to the companion of my finest years, 
to youth, to its hopes, its strivings, its faith and honesty, to all that made 
our hearts beat faster when we were twenty and what is better after all than 
anything we have learnt or shall ever leam in life. ... I drink to those 
golden days and to Rudin!” 

Everyone clinked glasses with Lezhnev. In his enthusiasm Basistov 
almost broke his and drained it in a draught; Madame Lezhneva pressed 
her husband’s hand. 


“I never knew you could be so eloquent,” Pigasov remarked; “why, 
you’re as good at it as Rudin; even I was moved.” 

“I am not eloquent at all,” Lezhnev retorted with a touch of asperity, 
and I imagine it is next to impossible to move you. But enough about 
Rudin; let us change the subject. Is—what-d’ye-call-him?—Pandalevsky 
still living with Madame Lasunskaya?” he added, turning to Basistov. 

“Oh, yes! She has obtained a very remunerative appointment for him.” 

Lezhnev smiled sardonically. “There’s a fellow who will never die in 
poverty, I wager.” 

Supper over and their guests gone, Madame Lezhneva, left alone with 
her husband, looked at him with a smile. 

“You were wonderful to-day, darling!” she murmured, stroking his 
forehead affectionately. “How cleverly and nobly you spoke! But admit 
that you spoke somewhat too fervently in Rudin’s defence, just as you spoke 
too fervently against him before.” 

“Can’t hit a man when he is down. And in those days I was afraid he 
might turn your head.” 


“No,” said his wife in her artless manner, “he always seemed too 

learned to me; I was afraid of him and did not know what to say in his 

presence. Yes, and wasn’t Pigasov nasty to-day, when he made fun of 
Rudin?” 
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Pigasov! said Lezhnev. “It was because Pigasov was there that I 
took Rudin’s part so warmly. He dares to call Rudin a sponger! If you ask 
me, Pigasov is a hundred times worse. He is a man of independent means, 
mocks everyone, and yet how he fawns on the high and mighty! Do you 
know that this Pigasov, who abuses everything and everyone with such 
malice and attacks philosophy and women, do you know that he took bribes 
when he was in government service—and how! Yes, that’s a fact!” 

Well, I never! his wife exclaimed. “I had not expected that of him!” 

After a pause she said, “There’s something I wanted to ask you. . . .” 

“Yes?” 

Do you think my brother will be happy with Natalya?” 

“Well . .. there’s every likelihood-She will rule the roost—there’s 

no point in hiding that from ourselves—she is cleverer; but he is a capital 
fellow and loves her with all his heart. What more can one want? Take 
us we love each other and are happy, aren’t we?” 

She smiled and squeezed his hand. 

* * * 

% 

On the day when the events related were taking place in the house of 
Madame Lezhneva, a wretched mat-tilted kibitka drawn by three peasant 
horses was dragging in the midday heat along a high road in a remote 
Russian gubernia. A grey-haired peasant in a tattered overcoat sat hunched 
in the coachman’s seat with his legs resting sideways against the whipple- 
tree, incessantly flicking the rope reins and twirling his skimpy little whip. 
Under the tilt, a tall man in a peak-cap and a dusty old cloak sat on his 
meagre little portmanteau. The man was Rudin. He sat with downcast head, 
the peak of his cap pulled over fiis eyes. He seemed wholly insensible to 
the crazy jolting of the cart which threw him from side to side, as though 
he were dozing. At last he sat upright. 

“Will we ever reach the posthouse?” he asked the muzhik on the 
coachman’s seat. 
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Well, batyushka , ’ the muzhik spoke up, making a show of tugging 
at the reins, ‘'it won’t be more’n two versts as soon as we make the top of 

yonder hill. . . . Gee-up, you! Thinking, are you? I’ll teach you to think!” 
he shrilled, starting to whip the right side-horse. 

You re a bad driver. I’m afraid,” Rudin remarked; “we’ve been 

d^SS'og along since morning and aren t there yet. You might sing some¬ 
thing at least.” 

“I can’t help it, batyushka. The horses are fagged out, you can see 

yourself, then there’s this heat. And I can’t sing. I’m not one of those 

singing post-boys. Hey, you poor lamb!” he suddenly cried to a passer-by 

in a drab smock-frock and well-worn bast shoes. “Make way you poor 
lamb!” 


A fine coachman, that! the man muttered after him, coming to a 
stop. “Thinks he’s a Muscovite!” he added in a voice full of reproach; he 
shook his head and waddled away. 

Keep to the road, you!” the driver drawled, pulling at the shaft- 
horse. “You sly devil!” 


The exhausted horses dragged themselves finally to the posthouse. 
Rudin crawled out of the kibitka, paid the muzhik (who did not bow to him 
and tossed the coins about in his hand for a long while: evidently the tip 
was a negligible one), and himself carried his portmanteau into the house. 


A friend of mine, who had travelled a good deal over Russia in his 
day, once remarked that if the walls of a posthouse were hung with 
pictures representing scenes from The Prisoner of the Caucasus or portraits 
of Russian generals, you would soon be given your horses; but if they 
depicted the life of the famous gambler George de Germani, the traveller 
should discard all hope of leaving soon; he will have ample time to admire 
the erect curls, the white waistcoat, and the astonishingly tight and short 
breeches of the gambler in his youth; his frenzied face when, as an old 
man, in a steep-roofed cottage, he swings a chair and murders his son. 
In the loom which Rudin entered hung these very pictures from Thirty 
Years, or a Gambler’s Life. His call was answered by the sleepy keeper 
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(by the way, has anyone ever seen a posthouse keeper who was not sleepy?) 

who, without bothering to wait for Rudin’s question, listlessly announced 
that there were no horses. 

“What do you mean there are no horses,” Rudin demanded, “when 
you do not even know where I am going? I came here with peasant horses.” 

“We have no horses for anywhere,” the keeper replied. “Where did 
you say you were going?” 

“To —sk.” 

“No horses,” the keeper repeated and went out. 

Rudin went up to the window and in his vexation flung his cap down 
on the table. Two years had worked no great change in him, but his face 
had become sallow, his curly hair was now threaded with silver, and his 
still beautiful eyes seemed to have lost some of their lustre; fine wrinkles, 
the traces of bitter and troubled emotions, had appeared around his lips, 
on his cheeks and temples. His clothes were old and shabby, and there was 
not a trace of shirt to be seen. It seemed that he was past his prime; to use 
a gardener’s word, he had gone to seed. 

He began to read the inscriptions on the walls—a favourite pastime 
with bored travellers—when the door suddenly creaked and the keeper 
came in. 

“There are no horses for—sk,” he said, “and there won’t be for a long 
time, but there’s a return team to —ov.” 

“To —ov?” Rudin exclaimed. “But that is out of my way altogether. 

I am going to Penza, but —ov lies, I think, on the way to Tambov.” 

“What of it? You can go there from Tambov or take a short cut 
somehow from —ov.” 

Rudin thought this over. “Oh, all right!” he finally said. “Tell them 
to harness the horses. It’s all the same to me: I will go to Tambov.” 

The horses were soon ready. Rudin carried out his little portmanteau, 
climbed into the cart, seated himself, and assumed his former downcast 
air. There was something helpless and sadly submissive about his bent 
figure. The troika moved off at a slow trot, its bells jingling jerkily. 



EPILOGUE 


Several more years passed. 

It was a cold autumn day. A travelling calash drew up at the steps 
of the principal hotel of the gubernia town of S—; a gentleman got out 
of it and stretched himself with a sigh and a yawn; he was not elderly, 
but he already had that portliness of figure which is commonly regarded 
as a mark of respectability. He went upstairs to the first floor, paused at 
the entiance to a wide corridor, and not seeing anyone about, demanded 
a room in a loud voice. A door slammed somewhere, a lanky attendant 
jumped out from behind a low screen, and led the way with a quick, sidling 
gait, Ins glossy back and rolled-up sleeves glistening in the half-light of 
the passage. Entering his room, the traveller at once threw off his overcoat 
and scarf, sat down on a sofa, and, his doubled hands resting on his knees 
looked round with the air of one half-awake, and called for his servant! 
The attendant sidled away. The traveller was none other than Lezhnev. 
The year’s recruiting campaign had brought him to S—. 

Lezhnev’s man-servant came in—a curly-headed, rosy-cheeked youth, 
wearing a grey overcoat with a blue sash and felt high boots. “Well, lad! 





here we are, Lezhnev said, ‘and that tyre you were so anxious about did 
not come off!” 

Here we are, the servant replied, his smile hidden by the upturned 
collar of his overcoat. “But why that tyre didn’t come off-” 

“Anybody here?” came a voice from the passage. 

Lezhnev sat bolt upright and cocked his ears. 

Hallo there!” the voice cried out again. 

Lezhnev rose, went to the door, and flung it open. 

Befoie him stood a tall stooped man, his hair almost entirely grey, 

wearing an old velveteen coat with brass buttons. Lezhnev recognized him 
at once. 

Rudin! he gasped. Rudin turned round. He could not distinguish 
Lezhnev’s features because Lezhnev stood with his back to the light, and he 
eyed him in wonder. 

“You do not recognize me?” Lezhnev spoke up. 

“Mikhail Mikhailovich!” Rudin exclaimed; he held out his hand, 
hesitated, drew it back again. 

Lezhnev hastily seized it in both of his. 

“Come in, come into my room,” he said to Rudin, and ushered 
him in. 

“You’ve changed so much!” said Lezhnev after a brief silence, in¬ 
voluntarily dropping his voice. 

“Yes, so they say,” Rudin replied, his eyes wandering about the room. 

“The years tell. But you are your same old self. How is Alexandra .. . your 
wife?” 

“She is all right, thank you. But what are you doing here?” 

“I? It’s a long story. As a matter of fact, I dropped in here by chance. 

I was looking for a man I know. All the same, I am very glad-” 

“Where do you dine?” 

“I? I don’t know. In some eating-house. I must get out of the town 
to-day.” 

“You must?” 
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Rudin smiled significantly. “Yes, must. They are sending me to my 
village to live there.” 

“Have dinner with me.” 

Rudin’s eyes met Lezhnev’s for the first time. “You are inviting me 
to dine with you?” he said. 

Yes, Rudin; just as in the old days, like the best of friends. 

Agreed? I never expected to see you and God knows when we shall meet 
again. We can’t very well part like this!” 

“All right, I agree.” 

Lezhnev pressed Rudin's hand, called his servant, and gave orders 
or dinner and for a bottle of champagne to be iced. 


* 


* 


During dinner, as if by tacit consent, Lezhnev and Rudin spoke of 

their student days, recalling many events and people—living and dead. 

udin was reticent at first, but after a few glasses of wine his blood warmed 

up. The waiter brought out the last dish. Lezhnev got up, locked the 

door, took a seat directly opposite Rudin, and quietly rested his chin on 
his hands. 

And now,” he began, “you will tell me all that happened to you 
since we last met.” 

Rudin looked at Lezhnev. 

“My G °d ” Lezhnev thought again, “how the poor beggar has changed!” 
udin a features had changed little since we parted with him at the 
posthouse, although approaching old age had already cast its shadow upon 
them; but their expression had altered. There was a changed look in his eyes- 
Ins whole being, the way he moved, now sluggishly, now jerkily, his speech' 

“1C a ost ns fire and had become broken, as it were—all betrayed ati 
utter weariness a quiet secret sorrow that was not at all like the half-simu¬ 
lated melancholy which he had once paraded-in common with all y oul „ 
people who are filled with hope and artless self-esteem. & 
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“Tell you all that has happened to me?” Rudin said. “I cannot tell 

you all, nor is it necessary. ... I have suffered much and wandered far, 

not merely physically, but in the spirit, too. My God—the disillusionments 

in things and people! The endless attachments! Yes, endless!” he repeated, 

noting that Lezhnev had looked into his eyes with unusual sympathy. 

“How often have my own words revolted me—not only on my own 

lips, but on the lips of men who shared my views! How often have I passed 

from a childish petulance to the dull insensibility of a horse who no longer 

flicks his tail when he is whipped. How often have I rejoiced, hoped, 

made war, and abased myself in vain! How often would I start out as a 

daring eagle and crawl hack as a snail whose shell had been crushed! 

Where only have I not wandered, what paths have I not trod! And some 

paths are dirty,” Rudin added, averting his eyes. “Do you know, Mon- 
sieur- 

“Come,” Lezhnev broke in, “we were not so formal with each other 
in the old days. . . . Let us bring them back! Let us drink fraternity!” 

Rudin braced himself, rose, and the fleeting look in his eyes spoke 
with an eloquence denied to words. 

“Yes,” he said. “Thank you, brother. Let us drink fraternity!” 

Lezhnev and Rudin emptied their glasses. 

“Do you know,” Rudin resumed, smilingly omitting the word “mon¬ 
sieur”, “there is a kind of worm in me that keeps gnawing and eating me 
and never gives me peace. It brings me against people who at first fall 

under my influence and then-” Rudin made a cutting gesture. “Since 

I saw you last, Mons . .. since we parted I have lived through and tried 
many things. . . . Time and again I would take up life anew, make a fresh 
start—and you can see yourself where that has led me!” 

“Stamina is what you lacked,” Lezhnev remarked, as if he were 
thinking aloud. 

“As you say, I had no stamina. I was never made out to be a builder; 
and how, tell me, can one build when one has no solid ground under one’s 
feet, when one is obliged first to lay one’s own foundation! I shall not 
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attempt to describe all my adventures, or rather failures, to you. I will 
tell you two or three incidents—those incidents in my life when fortune- 
seemed at last to smile on me, or radier when I had begun to have hopes 
of success—and that is not quite the same thing. . . .” 

Rudin straightened his grey and already thin hair with the same 
movement of his hand with which he used to toss back his thick dark 
locks. 

“Well, listen, he began, “I fell in with a rather queer gentleman in 
M oscow. He was not in the government service, lie was very rich and owned 
large estates. His one absorbing passion was his love of science, science 
in general. To this day I cannot understand how he came to form that 
passion! it became him as well as a saddle becomes a cow. He was certainly 
unequal to the mental level he aspired to; he was hardly capable of speech 
and all he could do was roll his eyes expressively and gravely nod his head. 
A poorer and duller intelligence, my friend, I never met. . . . There are 
places in Smolensk Gubernia where you have nothing but sand and some 
grass here and there which any animal would shy at. Anything the man 
tried his hand at failed dismally—everything eluded him and slipped out 
of Ids grasp; the more so since it was his craze to make every simple thing 
difficult. Had it depended on him, believe me, he would have made people 
eat with their heels. He toiled, wrote, and read indefatigably. He wooed 
science with a kind of dogged stubbornness and horrible diligence; his 

conceit knew no bounds and he had a will of iron. He lived a secluded life 
and was reputed to be a queer fellow. 

“I made his acquaintance—and, well, he took to me. Frankly, I soon 

saw through him, but his fanaticism touched me. Besides, his means were 

so considerable, and so much good, so much of real use could be done 

through him-1 took up quarters with him and at last went with him to his 

country estate. My plans, friend, were tremendous: I dreamed of various 
reforms and innovations. . . .” 

As you did at Madame Lasunskaya’s,” Lezhnev said with a good- 
natured smile. 


to* 
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OHj no. There I knew in my hesrt of hearts that my words were 
wasted, but tins time ... this time I was really getting a grand opportu* 
nity. ... I took with me a great number of books on agriculture—truth to 
tell, there was not one among them that I read to the end—and set to work. 
At first things did not go as I expected, but later they seemed to work out 
all right. My newly-found friend looked on and said nothing; he did not 
interfere with me not enough, that is, to do harm. He acted on my sugges¬ 
tions, but did so unwillingly, with an obstinate and secret distrust, and 
invariably went back to his own way. He set great store by every idea of 
his own. He would straddle it at the cost of immense effort, like a lady-bird 
straddles the tip of a blade of grass, and would sit on it preening his wings, 
as it were, and making ready to fly, and then he would tumble down and 
start all over again. . . . Do not be surprised at all these comparisons; they 
have been rankling in me ever since. And so I struggled along for two years. 
The work progressed badly despite all my efforts. I began to get tired of 
it all; my friend bored me; I took to sarcasms—he was suffocating me like 
a feather-bed. His lack of faith in me grew into dumb resentment; we 
were both gripped with a feeling of mutual animosity and could no longer 
discuss anything calmly; in an underhand way he constantly tried to show 
me that he resented my influence by either distorting my plans or cancelling 
them completely. It dawned on me at last that I was simply a hanger-on 
who was getting board and lodging in exchange for providing intellectual 
exercise to Monsieur the Landlord. It was a bitter thing to realize that I 
was wasting my time and energy, that again my hopes had been dashed. 

I knew only too well what I would stand to lose by leaving, but I could not 
bear it any longer, and one day, after a painful and disgusting scene which 
I witnessed and which showed my friend in too disadvantageous a light, 

I guarrelled with him once and for all, and went away, throwing up that 
gentleman pedant who was moulded out of Russian flour mixed with German 
treacle. ...” 

“Throwing up, that is, your daily bread,” Lezhnev murmured and laid 
both hands on Rudin’s shoulders. 
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"Yes, and once more I found myself naked and hungry, in empty 
space, free to fly where I chose. . . . Oh, let us drink!” 

"To your health!” said Lezhnev, rising and kissing Rudin on the 
forehead. "To your health and to the memory of Pokorsky. He, too, had 
the courage to remain poor.” 

"That, then, was adventure Number One,” Rudin said after a brief 
silence. "Shall I go on?” 

"Please do!” 

w ‘Oh, I’ve no desire to talk. I am tired of talking, my friend! But so 
be it. After knocking about in various other places—I might tell you, by 
the way, how I became the secretary of a well-meaning Imperial official 
and what the upshot of it was, but that would lead us too far afield. . . . 
After various undertakings, then, I resolved to become at last—do not 
laugh, please—a man of business, a practical man. It so happened that I 
formed the acquaintance of—you may have heard of him—of a certain 
Kurbeyev. Does the name tell you anything?” 

“No, I never heard of him. But really, Rudin, how with your intelli¬ 
gence did you not understand that it is not your business—excuse the pun— 
to be a business man?” 

“It is not, I know; but then, what is my business? But if you had only 
seen Kurbeyev! Please do not imagine him an irresponsible wind-bag. They 
say I was eloquent once—compared to him I w'as nothing. Here was a man 
of astonishing learning, an erudite, with a creative head, my friend, for 
commerce and industry. His brain was teeming with the most daring and 

surprising schemes. We joined forces and decided to devote ourselves to a 
work of public utility-” 

“What was it, may I ask?” 

Rudin dropped his eyes. “It will make you laugh.” 

“Why? I won’t laugh.” 

“We decided to make navigable a river in the K—aya Gubernia ” 
said Rudin, with a shy smile. 
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“The devil you did! So this Kurbeyev was a capitalist?” 

He was poorer than I, Rudin replied, hanging his grey head in 
dejection. 

Lezhnev burst out laughing, but abruptly checked himself and seized 
Rudin’s hand. 

“Please forgive me, old boy,” he said, “but it caught me off guard. 
Well, your enterprise must have remained on paper?” 

“Not quite. We started to put it in operation. We hired labourers and, 
well, set to work. Very soon we ran against various obstacles. The mill- 
owners, for one thing, would not fall in with the project, and what is more, 
we could not cope with the river without machinery, and we could not buy 
it with the little money we had. We lived for six months in mud-huts. 
Kurbeyev lived on nothing but bread, and I, too, had very little to eat. 
However, I have no regrets—the scenery there was superb. We struggled 
on, tried to interest merchants in our scheme, wrote letters and circulars. 

It ended in my spending my last kopek on the project.” 

“That,” Lezhnev remarked, “was no difficult matter, I take it.” 

“Indeed it was not!” 

Rudin looked through the window. “But the project, I swear, was 
not a bad one; it might have done a world of good.” 

“What happened to Kurbeyev?” Lezhnev asked. 

“He is in Siberia now, digging for gold. And you will see: he will 
make his fortune yet, he will not fail.” 

“That may be; but you will never make your fortune.” 

“I? Oh, well! Of course, you always did think me a good-for- 
nothing.” 

“You—a good-for-nothing? Come, old boy! True, there was a time 
when I saw only your weak points; but, believe me, I have learnt your 
real worth. You will not make your fortune . . . and I love you for that, 
indeed I do!” 

Rudin smiled faintly. “You do?” 

“I respect you for it!” Lezhnev repeated. “Surely you understand me.” 
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Both were silent for a while. 

“Well, shall I proceed to Number Three?” 

“Do me that favour!” 

“Very well, then. The third and last. I have only recently seen the 
end of it. But am I not boring you?” 

“Carry on!” 

“\ou see,” Rudin resumed, “in an idle moment—of which I always 
had plenty—it occurred to me that since I am, you might say, a well- 
inlormed man and one striving for the common good—I say, you would 
not deny that, would you?” 

“Certainly not!” 

“I had failed in all other things . . . why should I not become a 

pedagogue, or a teacher, to put it plainly? Instead of wasting my life-” 

Rudin’s voice trailed off in a sigh. “Instead of wasting my life, should I 
not try to pass on my knowledge to others: perhaps they would derive some 
benefit from it? My abilities, I told myself, were above the common run, 
and I did, after all, have a glib tongue in my head. ... So I decided to 
apply myself to this new work. I had plenty of trouble in obtaining an 
appointment: I did not wish to give private lessons, and there was nothing 
I could do in the lower schools. At last I succeeded in getting a teacher’s 
appointment in the gymnasium here.” 

41 A teacher of what?” Lezhnev inquired. 

“Of Russian literature. I never started on any other work, I must 

tell you, with such ardour. The thought of moulding the minds of 

the young inspired me. I spent three weeks writing my introductory 
lecture.” 

“Have you a copy of it?” Lezhnev interrupted. 

No, I lost it somewhere. It came off rather well and was quite success¬ 
ful. I can see now the faces of my audience—kindly young faces lighted 
up with earnest attention, sympathy, and wonder even. I mounted the plat¬ 
form and delivered the lecture in a fever; I had thought it would fill more 
than an hour, but I read it in twenty minutes. The inspector was present_ 
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a lean old man in silver-rimmed spectacles and a short wig- 
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too little said about the subject.’ But the pupils, I assure you, followed 
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wrote my second lecture, and my third ... afterwards I began to extern. 


porize. 

Was it a success?” 
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A remarkable success. I went on giving them everything I had in 
my heart There were three or four boys among them who were really 
wonderful; the rest hardly understood me at all. I must confess, though! 
at even those who understood me sometimes threw me into confusion with 
eir questions. But that did not daunt me. They all loved me; I gave them 
a full marks at the examinations. But then an intrigue was started against 
me-no, I am wrong there. It was not an intrigue-simply I was not in my 
ng t element. I embarrassed the others and was embarrassed in turn. I 
ectured to gymnasium pupils as university students are rarely lectured to; 
my listeners gleaned little from my lectures ... I myself knew the facts 
ut imperfectly. Besides, I was not satisfied with the sphere of action 
assigned to me—that, you know, is a weakness of mine. I thirsted for 
radical reforms, and I swear that they were both practicable and feasible. 

I hoped to push them through with the help of the head master, a good 
and honest man over whom I at first had some influence. His wife helped 
me. I haven’t met many women like her, my friend, in my life. She was 
well over thirty, but she believed in goodness and loved everything beautiful 
with the ardour of a girl of fifteen, and was not afraid to voice her con¬ 
victions m front of any one, whoever it might be. I shall never forget her 
noble enthusiasm and purity of soul. On her advice, I drew up a plan.... 
But then they tripped me up by slandering me in her eyes. The teacher 
of mathematics, a sharp, choleric little man who like Pigasov believed in 
nothing, but was far more able, did me the most harm. ... By the way, 
how is Pigasov, is he alive?” 
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Yes; and can you imagine, he married a townswoman who, rumour 
has it, beats him!’* 

“It serves him right. Well, and is Natalya Lasunskaya in good 
health?” 
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Yes.” 


And happy?” 

“Yes.” 

Rudin lapsed into a brief silence. 

Where was I? Oh, yes! the mathematics teacher. He conceived a 

hatred for me; he compared my lectures to fire-works, and made much of 

every expression of mine that was not perfectly clear; once he detected a 

mistake in a reference of mine to some sixteenth-century epic ... but worst 

of all, he cast suspicion on my intentions; my last soap-bubble was pricked 

y him as by a pm and burst. The inspector, with whom I had failed to 

get on from the very first, set the head master against me; there was a scene, 

I refused to yield and lost my temper; die affair came to the knowledge 

o t e authorities; I was forced to resign. I did not leave it at that; I wanted 

to show them that I could not be treated like that ... but it turned out that 
could. . . . Now I must leave this town.” 

Rudin fell silent. Both friends sat with bowed heads. 

Rudin was lie first to speak. “Yes, my friend,” he said, “I can now 
repeat after Koltsov, ‘You have made me suffer so much, my youth, that 
now no road of salvation is open to me!’* And yet, can it be that I am fit 
or nothing, that there is nought I can do on earth? I have often asked 
myself this question, and however much I tried to humble myself in mv 
own eyes, I could no, bu, feel within me powers such as are not given to 

h y ’ lhe "' should these powers remain barren? And besides, remember 
when you and I were abroad, I was false then and full of conceit. I, is true 

was not fully aware then of what I wanted; I revelled in words and 

been laken from ills polm^The CroiRrads”' ( 1840 )"—^/°"' '''° rds haVe 
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pursued shadows; but now, I swear to you, I can state aloud to everyone 
what I want. I have absolutely nothing to hide; I am, in the deepest sense 
of the word, a completely well-intentioned man; I am willing to humble 
myself and adapt myself to circumstances; I demand little; I want to achieve 
the goal that lies nearest to me, to be of some use, be it the slightest. But 
no! I cannot. Why? What keeps me from living and working like other 
men...? That is all I dream about now. But no sooner do I get myself into 
some definite position, settle at a given point, than fate ousts me from it.... 
I have begun to dread it—my fate-Why is it? Solve that riddle for me!” 

“A riddle indeed!” Lezhnev repeated. “Yes, you have always been 
a riddle to me. Even in our youth, when after some petty act you would 
suddenly begin to speak so that my heart would go out to you, and then 
again . . . you know what I mean . . . even then I did not understand you; 
that is why I began to dislike you. Your powers are so great, your striving 
towards the ideal is so tireless-” 

“Words, mere words! And nothing done!” Rudin broke in. 

“Done? What was there to be done. . .?” 

“WTiat? To work and keep an old blind woman and all her family as, 
remember, Pryazhentsov did—that was something done.” 

“Yes, but a good word is also a deed.” 

Rudin looked silently at Lezhnev and slowly shook his head. Lezhnev 
was about to say something; he passed his hand over his face. 

“And now—you are going to your village?” he finally asked. 

“I am.” 

“But do you mean to say you still own it?” 

“Oh, part of it remains. A couple of serfs or so. And a corner to die 
in. You are thinking perhaps at this minute, ‘There, even now he cannot 
do without a pretty word!’ It is true that words have been my ruin, my 
undoing, and to this day I cannot rid myself of them. But what I said now 
was not mere words. They are no words—this white hair, these wrinkles, 
these threadbare elbows. You have always judged me severely, but justly; 
but of what good is that now, now when all is over, when there is no oil 
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left in the lamp and the wick is already flickering out. . . . Death, my friend, 
should at last reconcile-” 

Lezhnev leapt up. “Rudin!” he exclaimed. “Why do you say that to 
me? Have I deserved it? What soil of a judge am I, what sort of man should 
I be, if at the sight of sunken cheeks and wrinkles I were to think of ‘pretty 

words’! \ ou wish to know what I think of you? I will tell you: here is 

% 

a man, I think—with his abilities what might he not have attained, what 
worldly riches might he not have possessed, if he had only wanted them! 

But I see him hungry, homeless-” 

ou pity me,” said Rudin in a hollow voice. 

“No, you are wrong there. I respect you—that is all. What prevented 
you from living year after year with that landowner friend of yours, who, 

I am quite sure, would have enabled you to make your fortune—had you 
only gone out of your way to humour him? Why were you not able to get 
on in the gymnasium ; why, strange man that you are, have you invariably 
ended each enterprise you applied yourself to—whatever your motives— 
by sacrificing your personal interests, by refusing to take root in alien soil, 
however fat it might have been?” 

“1 was born to be a ro Hi ng slone,” Rudin said, with a bleak smile. 
“I cannot stop rolling.” 

“Irue; but that is not because of the worm in you, as you put it. . . . 
It is no worm, no spirit of idle unrest; a fiery love of truth burns within 
you, and, I take it, despite all your vagaries, it burns in you more strongly 
than in many who do not see themselves as egoists and, perhaps, call you 
an adventurer. Had I been in your place, I should have long ago silenced 
that worm within me and reconciled myself to everything; while you 
have not even been embittered by it all, and I am sure you are ready even 
now to embark upon something new with all the ardour of a young man.” 

“No, my friend, I am tired now,” Rudin muttered. “I have had 
enough of it.” 

“Tired! Any other would have been dead long ago. Death, you sav, 
reconciles; but do you think that is not also true of life? He who has lived 
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and has not learnt to be tolerant towards his fellow-creatures does not 

deserve to meet with tolerance himself. And who can say that he can do 

without the tolerance of others? You have done what you were able to do, 

you fought till the last. .. . What more could you have done? Our ways 
parted-” 

% 

“You, my friend, are an altogether different man,” Rudin interrupted, 
with a sigh. 

“Our ways parted,” Lezhnev continued, “perhaps precisely because 
nothing hindered me, thanks to my fortune, lukewarm blood, and other 
lucky circumstances, from folding my hands in my lap and sitting back in 
the spectator’s seat, while you were obliged to go out into the field, roll up 
your sleeves, and work. Our ways parted . . . but look how close we are 
to each other. We speak almost the same language, catch each other’s 
meaning at once, and have grown up with the same ideals. Few are left 
of us now, old boy; you and I are indeed the last of the Mohicans! In the 
old days we could differ and even fight among ourselves; then so much of 
life lay before us; but now, when our ranks are thinning, when the new 
generations are passing us by, bent on reaching other goals, we should 
hold on to one another as never before. Let us clink glasses, old boy, and 
sing our ancient Gaudeamus igiturl ” 

The friends clinked glasses and, deeply moved, sang the ancient 
student song out of tune, in the best Russian manner. 

“You are going to the country now,” Lezhnev said. “I do not for a 
moment believe you will stay there long, and I cannot imagine where and 
how you will end. But remember, whatever happens to you, you always have 
a place, a nest in which you can take refuge. I am speaking of my house ... 
do you hear, old boy? Thought has its invalids, too; they, too, should have 
a home.” 

Rudin stood up. “Thank you, old friend,” he said. “Thank you! I 
will never forget that! Only I am unworthy of it. My life has been mis¬ 
spent, and I have not served thought as I ought to have- 
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“Be quiet!” Lezhnev exclaimed. “Every man remains what nature has 
made him, and no more can be demanded of him. You called yourself the 
Wandering Jew—how do you know, perhaps you are fated to wander 
endlessly, perhaps in that way you are fulfilling a sublime mission unbe¬ 
known to you; no wonder folk wisdom says that we are all in God’s hands. 
Are you going?” Lezhnev asked, seeing that Rudin was picking up his hat. 
“You won’t spend the night here?” 

“I am going! Good-bye, and thank you! Yes, I shall come to a 
bad end.” 

“God alone knows. Are you bent on going now?” 

“Yes. Good-bye. Remember me kindly.” 

“Well, think kindly of me, too ... and don’t forget what I said. 

Good-bve.” 

* 

The friends embraced. Rudin went out quickly. 

Lezhnev paced the room for a long while, then stopped by the window, 

deep in thought, and murmured, “Poor devil!” Then he sat down at the table 
and began to write a letter to his wife. 

A wind had risen outside and was howling ominously and beating at 
the rattling windows. The long autumn night was setting in. Blessed are 
those who on such nights sit under the roofs of their homes, who have 
some warm corner. . . . And may God help the homeless wanderers! 


On the sultry afternoon of the twenty-sixth of June, 1848 , in Paris, 
when the suppression of the rising of the “national workshops” was in its 
last stage, a regular infantry battalion was attacking a barricade in a 
narrow street of the Faubourg S. Antoine. A few cannon-balls had already 
broken it up; its surviving defenders were abandoning it, thinking of noth¬ 
ing now but how to escape with their lives. Suddenly, on the very top of the 
barricade, on the dented body of an overturned omnibus, there appeared a 
tall man in an old frock-coat with a red sash and a straw hat on his tousled 
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grey hair. In one hand he held a red flag, in the other a blunt sabre; he was 
shouting something in a strained shrill voice as he scrambled upwards and 
waved his flag and sabre. A Vincennes infantryman took aim at him—and 
fired-The tall man dropped the flag and fell like a sack, face down¬ 
wards, as though throwing himself at someone’s feet_The bullet had 

passed through his heart. 

“Tiensl” said one of the escaping insurgents to another. “On vient de 
tuer le Polonais .” 

“ BigreV ’ the other answered, and both dashed into the cellar of 

a house with closed shutters and walls scarred with bullets and cannon¬ 
balls. 

The Polonais was Dmitry Rudin. 
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